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- Just Published 


Ome A-DAY DOINGS 
ON THE FARM 


_ By Ewa SERL, 
(kee Training School, Kansas City, Missouri 
128 pages 32. cents 


; One of the very few supplementary readers on the 
market today sufficiently simple, both in vocabulary 
and in sentence structure, for first grade use. By 
following the activities of two bears—Big Bear Dan 
and Little Bear Ben—who bought a farm and ran it 
successfully, the child becomes acquainted with the 
varied industries of farm life—plowing and planting, 














tions will delight every child who opens the book. 


Other Supplementary Readers 
-by Miss Seri 


Work-a-Day Doings, 120 pages. Illustrated. 30 
cents, For first year. 


in Fableland. 168 pages. Illustrated. 36 cents. 
For second year, 


In the Animal World. 
42 cents. For third year. 
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Torelle’s Plant and Animal Children (7). .60 
Warren’s September to June with Nature 
(2and3) . . 40 


Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8) 1.00 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. | (2,3) .28 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No. 2 (3, 4) -36 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No. 3 (5, 6) -48 
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. Grinneli’s Our Feathered Friends (Sand6) .36 
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| bee keeping, haying, harvesting, etc. Thé illustra- ~ 


YOUR ELEMENTARY 


HISTORY COURSE] 





To simplify it, organize it, and reduce its cost, 
use the Elson-MacMullan 


FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES 


This is the only series that 


1. Offers a complete.course in history reading and — 


study for elementary grades— 
a. Based on recommendations of the Committee of Eight. 
4. Covéring American History to the close of the Revolutionary 
War (Grade 4). 


c. And from the formation of the Union to the present adminis- “4 


tration (Grade 5) 

@. Also giving the European background to American History 
(Grade 6). 

¢. All in story form and biography. 


2.Simplifies selection of supplementary history 


material for elementary grades in a series 
suited to the following arrangements— 
a. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I.—basal (Grade 4, 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOCK I1}.—basal(Grade 5) 
STORY OF THE OLD WORLD- basal (Grade 6). 


&. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOKS I. AND I1l.—sup- 
lementary (Grades 4 and 5). 
STORY OF THE OLD WORLD—basal (Grade 6). 


3. Gives as results— 


a. Three Been excellent preparation for study of advanced text- ~ 
boo! 


4. Complete, consecutive course in American History for those 


who never get to the upper grades. 
Write to the publishers for further information. 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 











effective’ lessoris in manners, morals, and. good..conduct. 
book ne: “and those eight years old can read it for themselves. 
spn A Cloth. 190 pages. 20 illustrations. 48 cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR SPRING| 


THE WONDERS OF THE JUNGLE 


By PRINCE SARATH GHOSH 


A Native Prince of India 


[DRINCE GHOSH’S intimate knowledge of animal life, sympathy with the child's point of view, and 
The stories have a strong human element and teach 


Children “from seven to sevénty will find the 


LIFE AND ACTION 
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Correspondence Invited 
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[REPORTED BY EDITOR OF JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.] 


William C. Redfield, secretary of Commerce 
of the United States, president of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation, was easily high man of the meeting. 
He had the clearest vision, the most virility of 
thought and expression. He gave the meeting 
its noblest message. 

There would never have been any Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education but 
for the devotion and zeal of Frederic B. Pratt 
of Brooklyn, treasurer. 


It was the largest meeting, but it was not a 
large meeting. Fewer than 600 registered, but 
600 specialists make a crowd when in action. 


The big gathering numbered more than 1,000 
and the attention and ardor were equal to sev- 
eral thousands in an ordinary meeting. 


Alvin E. Dodd, secretary of the society, had 
every detail perfectly in hand and the ar- 
frangements were complete in every particular. 

Of course it is easier to arrange for 600 
than for 6,000, but these 600 are very notional 
as to details and there was not a whimper of 
Criticism from first to last. It was a masterful 
arrangement. 


The absence of any exhibition of an educa- 
tional nature was the only detail criticised, and 
there were those who would have welcomed a 
more general commercial exhibit. I was con- 
vinced that the elaborate exhibits, educational 
and commercial, of the Department of Super- 
intendence is a wise provision. It was never 
quite so clear in my mind before. 


The serious illness of Superintendent Frank 
E. Spaulding of Minneapolis was the one real 
shadow over the convention. The famous 
‘Minneapolis Survey for Vocational Education 
conducted by Charles A. Prosser was largely 
Dr. Spaulding’s vision, and the meeting in 
Minneapolis at this time was due to him. It 
was little short of tragedy for him to be ill with 
pneumonia, but almost hourly reports were 
Given of his condition, which were always en- 
couraging. 

Inevitably Charles A. Prosser was expected 
to be the central figure. He had been the 

t executive secretary of the Society for the 


Promotion of Industrial Education, had con- 
ducted the notable Minneapolis Survey for Vo- 
cational Education, and is the director of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute of Minneapolis. 
He was the man most vitally concerned in 
every phase of the meeting, and as such was 
the leader at all times. 

As always President George E. Vincent of 
the University of Minnesota was one of the 
brilliant features of the meeting. 


The great ovation of the three days was that 
given W. F. Webster, principal of the East 
High School, Minneapolts. He made the last 
address of the general session in Shubert 
Theatre. He struck a note of making living 
more than the making of a living with a bril- 
liancy that captured the audience completely 
and they cheered until the presiding officer in- 
sisted that it cease. Mr. Webster had to rise 
twice in response to the ovation. “Make men 
first and mechanics afterwards” was his bugle 
call. 

The women played a more important part, a 
more brilliant part than I have ever known 
them to play in a general educational conven- 
tion. 

Cleo Murtland, secretary of the society in 
charge of Woman’s Work, was in large meas- 
ure responsible for the matchless success of the 
women’s sections of the week. 

Miss Bess M. Rowe of the University of 
Minnesota, who had made the Survey of Home 
Workers in Minneapolis, presented the report 
of the surveyors on “The Training of Home 
Workers.” 

Miss Florence M. Marshall, principal, Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls, New York City, 
swept her audience into enthusiastic devotion 
to the cause of the betterment of the condi- 
tion of girls and young women in great cities. 
No other woman has quite such a grasp of the 
conditions and the remedies as has Miss Mar- 
shall, and she has a most captivating way of 
telling the story. 

Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince of Boston, educa- 
tional director of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, made one of the few great 
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addresses of the meeting. She was the origi- 
nator of Salesmanship Training of Girls in 
schools ten years ago, and she is lifting the 
work of the saleswoman to the level of the 
office woman. There was no greater message 
delivered than that of Mrs. Prince, and the 
delivery of no other message was _ received 
with higher appreciation. 

Mrs. Ray E. Fletcher was another woman 
with a thrilling message. She is chairman of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She spoke for the “two million mothers in the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs.” 
Mrs. Sarah Conboy was heaven-high above 


all others in her intense devotion to women in 
industrial activities. It was a wholesome ex- 
perience for these great men representing big 
interests, industrial, commercial and educa- 
tional, to listen to a woman with her experi- 
ence and convictions. 

The women had vastly more heart in their 
work than the men had. Of course there were 
men with heart, but some of them were me- 
chanically inclined. 

Comparatively few of the leaders referred 
to the fact that there were boys and girls to 
be taught, and there was no woman who forgot 
the boys and girls. 

The tremendous ovation given Mr. Webster 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that the human 
note rang through every sentence. 

Miss Marshall, Mrs. Prince and Mrs. 
Fletcher sent thrill after thrill of real inspira- 
tion because they were pleading for human 
beings humanely. 

Some men even went so far as to say almost 
literally that it made them weary to hear any one 
say: “Prevocational work is to save boys and 
girls who need to be saved.” 


Henry Turner Bailey is a magnetic force 
on such an occasion, because he wants art, 
whether it be industrial or artistic, to appeal 


to boys and girls to come up higher. His 
message hhas the devotion of a mission to hu- 
manity. 

The greatest thing in the Minneapolis meet- 
ing was the response an audience always gave 
whenever a soul breathed through words. 

It is natural that men, even those with 
visions, should discuss principles and methods 
from the standpoint of efficiency, and you can 
never get high efficiency in shop or school any 
more than in the army, if you consider the 
value of a life. 

No man would ever win on the battle field 
if he realized what each man is worth to the 
world, of the possibility of losing a Milton, a 


Lincoln, an Edison with any man _ who falls 
in battle. 
Prevocational “efficiency” may require that 


the championing thereof shall perfect the de- 
tails and make a system for the multitude, and 
not hesitate to leave the wounded on the battle 
field in a conscienceless way. 
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The 700-page volume—Bulletin No. 21—of 
the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, the Report of the Minne- 
apolis Survey for Vocational Education, was 
the keynote of the general sessions. It is a 
great contribution to the whole subject. 

It is practically impossible to deal with such 
subjects as this report presents and think of 
the human element. “Training the Immigrant 
for Industry,” “The Function of the Employ- 
ment Department,” “Methods of Reducing the 
Labor Turn-over,” etc., do not tend to humani- 
zation in a discussion. 

Few men are as attractive in the discussion 
of industrial conditions as is Myer Bloom. 
field, Boston’s distinguished leader in Voca- 
tional Guidance, largely because he never for- 
gets to be human when dealing with any prob- 
lem in which a human being plays a part. 

Charles H. Winslow is another speaker who 
never forgets the laborer in labor-efficiency. 
The spirit of such a man is quite in contrast 
with that of a “Manager of an Employer's De- 


partment,’ or the representative of an “Ex- 
ecutives’ Club.” 
C. R. Richards maintains his leadership in 


thought and action along these lines. He has 
a definiteness of conception, a clearness of 
analysis and a discrimination in statement which 
always put him in a class by himself on such 
an occasion. 


Frank V. Thompson of Boston made the 
best impression of any one in an offhand ad- 
dress. He stirred things up to some purpose. 
On every occasion Mr. Thompson was a 
“live wire” literally. Boston has reason to be 
proud of him. 

Leonard P. Ayres, the master of masters 
among surveyors, was as much sought for for ad- 
vice and counsel as any man at the convention. 

This was the first educational convention at- 
tended by John D. Shoop, since he was elected 
superintendent of Chicago, and he 
ten strike every time he spoke. 

Professor John H. Gray of the University 
of Minnesota is a keen thinker and attractive 
speaker. He struck a vital note when he said 
that high short courses are 
trying to fit boys and girls for the least im- 
portant part of commercial life, that the tend- 
ency is to educate them for positions with no 
vista. 


made a 


school commercial 


We think the only absentees from the pro- 
gram were United States Commissioner Clax- 


ton, Lewis A. Wilson of the New York State — 


Department, R. J. Leonard of Indiana and 
William. L. Ettinger of New York City. 
Charles R. Allen, Massachusetts’ State 
Agent, presented the Massachusetts scheme for 
training vocational teachers by means of lan- 
tern slides that were so illuminating that one 
could but understand and appreciate the scheme 
in every feature. 


Charles A. Bennett of Bradley 





Polytechnic 
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Institute, Peoria, was, as he always is, one of 
the best American representatives of ennobling 
the artisan with the vista of the artist. 


In the absence of Commissioner Philander 
P. Claxton, William T. Bawden, specialist of 
the Bureau in Industrial Education, rendered 


a service that was both enlightening and stimu- 
lating. 

The Bureau dinner at the Dykman hotel, 
arranged by Mr. Bawden and presided over by 
him, was an interesting and instructive discus- 
sion by many directors. of industrial work. 
There were 103 at the dinner, representing nine- 
teen States and two Canadian Provinces. The 
exercises were opened by  fifteen-minute ad- 
dresses by A. E. Winship of Boston, W. E. 
Hicks of Wisconsin, Herbert G. Lull of Seattle 
and Frank M. Leavitt of Chicago University, 
and the evening’s exercises closed with a 
remarkably valuable summing up by Ben W. 
Johnson of Seattle. 


It does not tax the hotels of a city like 
Minneapolis to take care of 600 persons, but 
there is a difference in the equipment, ser- 
vice and spirit of hotels, and the Radisson, from 
manager to bell-boy and porter, was devoted to 
the comfort of the guests. 


The only state superintendents present were 
David Snedden of Massachusetts and C. P. 
Cary of Wisconsin, but the State Departments 
of Maine, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Minnesota were also ably represented. 


There was no more interested listener and 
no more faithful attendent upon the exercises 
than Edwin G. Cooley, who has been specializ- 
ing on Industrial Education since he left the 
superintendency of Chicago. 


There was no one scheduled upon the pro- 
gram in whom more interest centred than in 
William L. Ettinger of New York City, and 
his absence was greatly regretted. 

Arthur D. Dean, New York State Depart- 
ment, made an effective address on the Junior 
High School, which he 
servedly. 


championed unre- 


No one presented more information that was 
of universal interest than did John C. Frazee, 
associate superintendent, Philadelphia, who has 
contributed as much as has any one in America 
toward the solution of the problems of pre- 
vocational activities in a large city. 

M. W. Murray, Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Newton, Mass., had a definite account 
to give of what is being achieved in a small 
city in prevocational activities. 

Of the eighty-two different assigned speakers, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul naturally had the largest 
number, twenty in fact; New York City and 
Boston followed with ten each, and Chicago 
with five. Of the states, New York followed 
close after Minnesota with sixteen, Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts with twelve each. Seattle, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, 
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Indianapolis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Newark, 
Albany, Ithaca, Milwaukee, Madison were all 
represented. 


Indiana always gives a good account of her- 
self when Deputy State Commissioner of 
Education W. F. Book is sent as her repre- 
sentative. 


R. L. Cooley’s description of the Milwaukee 
demonstration led many to stop off for a day 
or more in Milwaukee, and we 
number. 


were of the 


Warren E. Hicks gave a good account of the 
extensive activities in Industrial 
Wisconsin. 


Education in 


L. D. Harvey, who has made Stout Insti- 
tute a nattonal force through the preparation 
of skilful teachers of Domestic Science and In- 
dustrial Arts, was intensely interested in all 
sessions. 

The Seattle men came farthest to be in at- 
tendance, and they played their part well. No 
man in the society is more highly appreciated 
than is Ben W. Johnson, who never fails to 
be both sane and inspirational. 


Herbert G. Lull was a new element in the 
discussions, and he had a wholesome message 
which no one else presented. 

The universal sentiment was that this was 
the best of the nine annual meetings. There 
is no doubt about that. The weather, the 
places of meeting, the hotels, the perfection 
of every detail, the eminence of many men and 
women on the program, the elimination of 
every word that might be construed as pessi- 
mistic or apologetic, the absence of any fac- 
tional scheming, the alert mindedness of the 
speakers, the fraternal feeling which has been 
developed, the sympathetic attitude of the audi- 
ences, the entire absence of politics of any 
kind, all contributed to a success not often at- 
tained in any gathering. 





ee ee 
SOME MINNEAPOLIS SAYINGS 
Mrs. Harvey M. Hickock, Minneapolis, one 


of the Surveyors: “There is an increased dis- 
content in the failure in thome-making and 
each family needs a regulator of social affairs 
because of the financial loss in over-indulgence 
as well as the menace to health and _ vitality. 
Banks should interest themselves in home 
finances and encouraging thrift in family life.” 

Abby Marlett, University of Wisconsin: 
“Home-making is the most important vocation 
for girls. To fail in the vocation of home- 
making is a tragedy in the life of any girl.” 

Miss Josephine Berry, University of Minne- 
sota: “There are more persons employed in 
the vocation of home-making than in any other 
American industry. More money is_ invested 
in this industry and the maintenance cost is 
the highest.” 

Lilla Frick, Minneapolis schools: “The 
school pampers children and industries do not, 
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There must be more business and less senti- 
ment in training girls for home-making.” 

W. F. Webster, East High School, Minne- 
apolis :— 

“Possibly the most valuable part of the re- 
port is the careful analysis of the industries of 
the city. No administration of schools could 
wisely work out a system of education until 
the demands and opportunities of industry were 
known. And how hopeless the maze of a 
great city to a father whose eyes seldom look 
beyond the four walls of the factory where he 
works, or to a mother whose home duties bind 
her to the block in which she lives! Here at 
last is a guide book, showing the way about 
in this tangled town, pointing out the pitfalls of 
business and industry no less carefully than the 
splendid opportunities. So valuable is this sur- 
vey that the findings on each separate indus- 
try should be published as a small pamphlet. 

“It may be that a nation can never grow 
rich merely by making money. Today a Con- 
gressman hardly dares to express his convic- 
tion on suffrage or prohibition until his strain- 
ing ears have caught a word from ‘labor.’ It 
may be said without chance of error that in 
another twenty years workers will realize their 
power and dictate the financial policies of the 
country. But what will those rulers be? Just 
what the schools make them. 

“Nail over the door of every school a 
placard announcing that the first aim of educa- 
tion is to get money; tell this to 20,000,000 
children day after day for twenty years, and 
can you fancy the result? Selfishness and 
greed are the sure fruits of such a philosophy. 
Selfishness leads only toward hate; and the 
end of hate is destruction. 

“Any education which whispers ever in the 
ear of youth, ‘Put money in thy purse,’ is an edu- 
cation for savages. Fangs will grow whiter, 
nails will grow sharper. Today workers dis- 
trust the capitalistic crowd, for capital has been 
a glutton, fattening on the fruits of labor. In- 
justice and dependence have been the lot of 
toilers through all the long years. 

“Society is divided into bitter classes, fight- 
ing for their life. And when the day comes 
in which labor fills the halls of legislatures, 
as surely it will, no one need be shocked if 
harshness and cruelty characterize their acts. 
For labor has been shown the way. But in- 
dustrial supremacy is impossible for a people 
divided by hate. Nor will the command of the 
world’s markets be ours until the sign of the 
dollar has been erased from our courses of 
study. 

“We shall give vocational 
less but more, to the worker in wood and 
metals no less than to the laborer among 
books. We shall fulfill America’s guaranty to 
every child—equal opportunity and a fair start. 
Yet education is not complete which gives man 
skill and does not teach him that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, that no man is a slave. 


education, not 
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that it is every man’s duty to execute justice 
and his right to demand justice. 

“Then looking to the lengthened hours of 
leisure, education must open the soul to beauty 
in sound, in color, in thought; to beauty in be- 
havior—bravery, courtesy, honor, kindness: to 
beauty in earth and sea and sky, and in the 
heart of man. At all times we shall urge 
youth to deal fairly, to speak truth, to honor 
our flag and our country. True education 
must give back to this nation not only man do- 
ing, but man thinking, man enjoying confidence, 
honest, kind.” 

John D. Shoop, superintendent of Chicago: 
“There is no place in industry for the boy or 
girl below sixteen that is worth the price the 
nation has to pay for it.” 

Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, Boston:— 

“If a girl takes a place for wages she has 
got to keep herself well. She must make a 
study of right living and right dressing, so that 
she may be clear-headed and full of energy and 
enthusiasm for her job. She must find out 
what kind of shoes are best adapted to her 
needs when she must stand nearly all day. 
Wrong shoes cause headaches and_ backaches. 
She has no right to go out evenings, and 
come to work mornings tired and sleepy be- 
cause of late social affairs of the night before. 
Good health is part of a saleswoman’s capital. 
She cannot compete with others for increased 
salary unless she obeys health rules. There 
are more girls going into stores in the big 
cities than there are girls into office positions. 
The former jobs offer greater opportunities 
for advancement than the latter. The success- 
ful saleswomen of the future will not look at 
customers as trouble makers, but will try to 
rival their fellow clerks in efficiency of service, 
looking to promotion.” 

John H. Gray, University of Minnesota:— 

“We shall never make great progress in 
commercial education, any more than we have 
in industrial education, until we cultivate the 
co-operation of the business world ana learn 
once for all that our educational 
not a side-show, but is an integral part of our 
business, professional and community life. We 
should have the continuation classes which 
the survey shows the need of and these courses 
ought to conform to the general plan adopted 
by the Dunwoody Institute in its arrangements 


system is 


with the various industries for taking on the 
students for what is practically an apprentice- 
ship system before such students can get their 
diplomas. These courses ought to have the 
constant and official advice of employers and 
employees. 

‘The child has no opportunity either by ob- 
servation, association or formal instruction to 
learn how the vocational life of the nation or 
any part of it is conducted, what preparation is 
required to enter upon it, and what are the 
elements that conduce towards success therein. 
He hangs onto the old-fashioned school courses 
a certain length of time and then is hurled off 
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into this whirl of complicated machinery with 
no idea of what it means and how he is to 
connect himself with it successfully. This lack 
of contact with older and skilled persons, this 
lack of serious conversation, this lack of oppor- 
tunity to observe economic processes, is so 
complete that our sympathy should go out to 
such a lad as it goes to the natural orphan. 
“Education must become more and more ex- 
tended in time, more complex, more «specialized 
and above all, more expensive. Exclusive as- 
sociation of growing children with growing 
children, supplemented by a slight contact for 
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a part of the year, for a few hours a day, with 
a few unmarried women teachers, in the ele- 
mentary schools, can hardly be considered an 
adequate preparation for vocational life in the 
twentieth century. The public schools in the 
long run must carry the major portion of this 
new burden. This system of education must 
be so great in extent, so significant for our 
life, and involve so large an outlay as to make 
it unreasonable to expect that the need can 
ever be met by any organization or agency 
that does not in fact represent all of the peo- 
ple.” 
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ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
TOWARD INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


BY SAMUEL GOMPERS 


If ever industrial education was essential it 
is essential today. We cannot turn back the 
wheels of industry, but we can make _ the 
knowledge and the effectiveness of the workers 
such that they will have some comprehension 
of the entire article produced and of every 
branch of the production. 

In this work I have sometimes felt that the 
presumption is always against labor—that it is 
always assumed as a matter of course that labor 
is by a sort of “natural depravity” and strange 
blindness, opposed to everything, including 
everything that is for its own best interests 
Sometimes it is assumed that this opposition is 
due to a pernicious temperament on the part 
of labor leaders, and sometimes that it is due 
to simple ignorance and incapacity to understand 
complex social conditions. The workers are es- 
sentially honest and sincere, and the degree of 
their ignorance is not so great as the pre- 
sumptuous and supercilious often assume it 
to be. 

Organized labor does not oppose the develop- 
ment of industrial education in the public 
schools. Organized labor is eager to co-operate 
actively in instituting industrial education in 
our public schools. The workingman has too 
little time, and can therefore take but little in- 
terest in any other sort of education. 

Organized labor has opposed and will con- 
tinue to oppose some enterprises which have 
been undertaken in the name of industrial edu- 
cation. It has opposed and will continue to 
oppose the exploitation of the laborer even 
when that exploitation is done under the name 
of industrial education. It may continue to re- 
gard with indifference, if not with suspicion, 
some private schemes of industrial education. 
With regard to such enterprises where they are 
instituted by employers, with a single eye to the 
profit of such employers, organized labor is from 
Missouri—it will have to be shown that the 
given enterprise is not a means of exploiting 
labor—a means of depressing wages by creating 
an over-supply of labor in certain narrow fields 
of employment. 

Organized labor cannot favor any scheme of 


industrial education which is lop-sided—any 
scheme, that is to say, which will bring trained 
men into any given trade without regard to the 
demand for Jabor in that trade. Industrial edu- 
cation must maintain a fair and proper appor- 
tionment of the supply of labor power to the 
demand for labor power in every line 
of work. Otherwise, its advantages will be 
entirely neutralized. If, for example, the re 
sult of industrial education is to produce in any 
community a greater number of trained 
machinists than are needed in the community, 
those machinists which have been trained cannot 
derive any benefit from their training, since they 
will not be able to find employment except at 
economic disadvantages. Under these condi- 
tions industrial education is of no advantage to 
those who have received it, and it is a distinct 
injury to the journeymen working at the trade 
who are subjected to a keen competition arti- 
ficially produced. Industrial education must 
meet the needs of the worker as well as the re- 
quirements of the employer. 

I can see that in some respects the most diffi- 
cult task before industrial education is that of 
maintaining an equilibrium of supply and de- 
mand of efficient artisans, an equilibrium as 
nearly perfect as is physically possible. How 
shall this most difficult problem be solved? How 
shall such an equilibrium of labor supply and 
demand be maintained and industrial education 
entirely freed from any suspicion of working in- 
jury to labor by causing a maladjustment of 
supply to demand? 

There is in my opinion only one way in which 
to avoid this difficulty, only one way in which 
to avoid the danger of working serious injury 
to labor—working injury in spite of the very 
best intentions to benefit labor. The only way 
to avoid working an injury to labor under the 
name of industrial education is to find out what 
is the demand for labor in a community. In- 
dustrial education should be in every instance 
based upon a survey of the industries of the 
community—upon an accumulation of facts re- 
garding the employments in the community. 
Upon such a basis the public schools may 
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properly proceed to provide for the particular 
industrial needs of the community, and with 
such an accumulation of data in hand there can 
be no excuse if industrial education does not 
prove to be of undowbted benefit to labor and 
to the community. 

Industrial education comes close to the life 
and happiness of labor. It involves the means 
of livelihood for the workingman. The test of 
efficiency of industrial education is wage-earn- 
ing power—not simply increase in efficiency of 
labor to produce. It is perfectly possible for 
industrial education, even when provided by the 
public schools, if it is not organized with re- 
gard to the industrial needs of the community, 
to increase the productivity and efficiency of 
certain groups of labor and at the same time 
reduce the wage-earning power of the laborers 
in those groups. There is nothing mysterious 
in this. It would result from the working of a 
universal economic law. To the extent that 
industrial education is not precisely adapted to 
the needs of the community, it will tend to have 
exactly this result, namely, it will increase the 
productive efficiency of certain groups of labor 
and by bringing into those groups an over- 
supply of labor will tend to economic deteriora- 
tion. 


Isn’t it absurd to suppose that labor wants 
our public schools to go on in the future, do- 
ing as they have done in the past—teaching 
culture of a medieval type, a culture that has 
little bearing upon the life and welfare of the 
working people? Why should workingmen op- 
pose a modification of the curriculum of the 
public schools to make that curriculum serve 
more fully the needs of workingmen? I can 
assure you that no disposition will be found any- 
where among workingmen to oppose this effort 
to make our schools more democratic in serving 
the real bread-and-butter needs of the com- 
munity. 

Organized labor has always opposed and 
will continue to oppose sham industrial educa- 
tion, whether at public or at private expense. 
It has opposed and will continue to oppose that 
superficial training which confers no substan- 
tial benefit upon the worker, which does not 
make him a craftsman, but only an interloper, 
who may be available in times of crisis, per- 
haps, as a strike breaker, but not as a trained 
artisan for industrial service at other times. 
Industrial education must train men for work, 
not for private and sinister corporation pur- 
poses. 

I challenge any one to produce evidence that 
organized labor has at any time, or in any in- 
stance, ever opposed, or failed to support the 
institution of industrial education in the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The efficient worker produces more, and by 
virtue of his efficiency makes for a_ higher 
economic, industrial, commercial and social de- 
velopment. I believe that the welfare of labor 
depends to a very large extent upon the de- 
velopment of industrial education, and that the 
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welfare of the employer and of the community 
is equally involved with that of the working. 
man. In the matter of industrial education 
there is absolutely no controversy between labor 
and the employers of labor—provided always 
that the industrial education is what it purports 
to be, industrial education, organized by the 
public schools for the benefit of the youth of 
the community. Organized labor represents 
the fathers and mothers of these youths, and the 
fathers and mothers are not going to oppose the 
best interests of their own children.—Address, 
1914. i 
o~0-0-@--9-2-____ 
ROBIN ADAIR 


The very oddest boy I know 
Is Robin Adair with his head of tow, 
And his big bright eyes where the questions grow. 


For this very same boy is asking “Why?” 
From the time that Morning paints the sky 
Till the sleepless stars come out on high,— 


Why is oatmeal healthy and candy good? 
Is it always naughty to do as you would? 
And would you be an angel if you could? 


Why does the sun sleep back of the trees 
At home when in summer he takes his ease 
All night in the rocking bed of the seas? 


Why is it bad for boys to fight 
And for soldier men so brave and right? 
Why do I love you best at night? 


Why do the oaks and elms stand tall, 
And the apple trees do the work for all, 
With their gnarled old branches ready to fall? 


Why does a great, strong gen’leman ride 
In a carriage, handsome, and soft, and wide, 
And a tired old woman walk by its side? 


Ah! Robin, I'll neither laugh nor cry, 
But I'll teach you a secret deep and high,— 
The grown-up children keep asking “Why?” 


And the answers are somewhere, safe and fair, 

Beyond the stars and the starlit air, 

For men and women and Robin Adair. 
—Frances Ruth Robinson. 


«6+ -0-4> oo 
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KI(PLING’S HALF CENTURY 

Rudyard Kipling is fifty, and the greatest 
literary force in the world. Perhaps he is 
written out, or too padded with prosperity to 
be keen, as he was in his wonderful youth. 

He is the largest living example of the man 
of letters who not only deserved to succeed, 
but succeeded. He is a great writer who has 
been rewarded commensurately with his deserts. 

Everybody knows what he has written and 
has some notion of the quality of his writing. 
Consider the quantitative effect of what he has 
produced. No writer in English since Dickens 
matches Kipling as a positive practical force. 

We scarcely realize the revolution Kipling 
has wrought, both in manner and in substance 
oi thought and feeling. 

As impressionist in prose, he followed 4 
school of elaborate carefulness, of picked-out 
detail, of Howells and Hardy in realism, of 
Stevenson in romanticism. As singer of rag- 
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time verse he followed Tennyson, and has been 
contemporary with the neo-Tennysonian, 
Stephen Phillips, who died but yesterday. We 
say rag-time—the adjective is scarcely fair to 
Kipling, but serves to bring out our point. 

The convictions that Kipling proclaimed, the 
perceptions he had, were opposed in charac- 
ter to those in vogue when he jumped into the 
arena. For he was not Victorian, although 
very English. And the response he received 
came first from the frontiers and then from the 
new youth at the centres who were revolting, 
as is the manner of youth, from the conven- 
tions in which they had been reared. 

But within an hour, as it were, he had over- 
turned forms and sentiments, set new fashions 
in Goth, and instigated the imitations that are 
‘still being turned out. 
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Revolutions on the continent are born in the 
capitals or are nourished therein. The revolu- 
tionists may arise from the slums, but at least 
they go up from the provinces to Paris, or 
Munich, or Berlin, or Moscow, or Rome, or 
Milan. The revolutionists of the English- 
speaking world, however, get their freedom 
from the frontier frequently: Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte came from California, as Kipling 
from India. 

The, English-speaking world, in fact, is the 
only eiviizationthat. enjoys a frontier—not a 
military frontier like the French one—but a 
real frontier. And that frontier is spread all 
over the continent. 

An interesting discussion would be, the liter- 
ary effect of the frontier on English literature.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 
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EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XVIII.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE INDIANA GROUP—III 
(Concluded) 


The present presidents of the three great 
state institutions at Bloomington, at Lafayette 
and at Terre Haute, William L. Bryan, William 
W. Parsons and Winthrop E. Stone, have made 
noble records and are distinguished successes. 

Under their leadership all old-time preju- 
dices and rivalries have disappeared. Each is 
a leader both in his institution and in the state, 
and these institutions are eminently vital in 
actual leadership in the public schools. Of 
these I have chanced to know most of the 
public school service of Purdue University, 
whose bulletins and extension work have na- 
tional significance. 


Indiana has sent out many men who are 
prominent in various parts of the Union. Hon. 
Robert J. Aley, one of the most eminent of In- 
diana’s state superintendents, now of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, is high in the official counsels 
of the National Education Association.  Cal- 
vin N. Kendall, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New Jersey and long superintendent of 
Indianapolis, is one of the foremost educa- 
tional leaders of the country. Henry L. Wilson, 
superintendent of Topeka, is recognized as one 
of the ablest of the young men when it comes 
to dealing with troublesome problems theoretic- 
ally and practically. Charles S. Meek, super- 
intendent of San Antonio, is better known for 
the most unusual achievements at Boise. John 
W. Carr of Bayonne, New Jersey, has been 
President of the Department of Superintendence 
and is widely known for his notable study of 
the salary question and other national issues. 
Otis Hall is in State Extension Work in Kansas, 
which honor came to him because of his leader- 
ship in consolidation. Dean G. A. W. Luckey 
of the Graduate School of Education of the State 
University of Nebraska and president of the 


State Teachers’ Association, is one of the clear- 
est professional thinkers of the day. Fassett 
A. Cotton, for six years state superintendent of 
Indiana, for the past seven years has been the 
very successful president of the La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, State Normal School. These are a few 
of the many men who have gone out into the 
national arena. 

It is not the purpose of these reminiscences 
to speak of the eminent men and women now 
in the game, such as State Superintendent Charles 
A Greathouse, Superintendent J. G. Collicott of 
Indianapolis, Nebraska Cropsie, Mrs. Julia Fried 
Walker, Miss Anna Willson, Georgia Alexander, 
Superintendent L. N. Hines of Crawfordsville 
and the host of county superintendents like 
Richard Park and Lee Driver, John F. 
Haines and F. F. Heighway, but I should be 
recreant to my joy in friendship did I not speak 
of T. A. Mott, now of Saginaw, but long of 
Richmond, where he early started many phases 
of progress which are now universal. He pio- 
neered as many things as any man of those days. 

Indiana’s denominational colleges have always 
been doing great things by developing men. 
It was DePauw of Greencastle that gave Bishop 
Hughes to the Methodist Church. It was at 
Vincennes University that A. H. Yoder, now 
of the Whitewater, Wisconsin, State Normal 
School, made his early reputation, and at Dan- 
ville, Jonathan Rigdon, the grammatical expert, 
was best known. Earlham College boasts of 
President Kelley's state recognition as Hanover 
does of the prominence in educational counsels 
of President Millis. 

There will be written large on the page of 
educational inspiration and achievement the 
names of Henry B. Brown and O. P. Kinsey of 
Valparaiso University, an institution which has 
started ten thousand boys in scholastic and edu- 
cational careers who else would undoubtedly 
have been mute inglorious Miltons 
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THE LEAGUE OF TEACHER-MOTHERS 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Of the criticisms directed against our na- 
tional school system, many are entirely out 
of place, pertaining to instruction that belongs 
of right in the home, at the mother’s knee, and 
not infrequently across that motherly knee. 

Upon the teacher’s head falls the blame for 
many if not most of the defects of our school 
system. Though driven to undertake more than 
she can by any possibility carry out, yet the 
bitterness and the blame of failure are hers. 
Whose the responsibility? 

First, the parents who neglect their plain duty 
to give the child the right foundation before 
sending him forth to the school. Parents have 
been led astray to delegate their most sacred 
responsibility to the public school, alias the 
state. Unwittingly they have accepted one of 
the most pernicious principles of communism, 
that the children are not owned by the parents, 
but by the state or community. 

Second, the school. Because the school con- 
fuses its proper and exclusive function, which 
is to instruct, with the mission of home, church, 
school and universe, which is to educate, the 
school endeavors to take unto itself a ramified 
enterprise, with consequences akin to those that 
ever befall a mortal’s assumption of divinity,— 
confusion. 

As a remedy, co-operation between home and 
school is highly recommended. The right kind of 
co-operation is that by which the home resumes 
its hereditary obligations to give the child the 
right start by establishing correct habits and 
instilling respect for the law, and by giving the 
elementary training that enables him to enter 


the classroom equipped to profit by the 
teacher’s instruction. 

If we would effectively reconstruct our pub- 
lic school system, let us begin where all true 
reforms begin, at the bottom, not the top. 
Start the child right. And while more than 
this is admittedly needed, at least this is 
needed. 

But the right start must be made in the 


home, long before it is profitable or permissible 
for the child to enter school. The foundation 
work is most difficult to give in school, yet un- 
believably simple in the home, where the young 
beginner is a member of the family, not one- 
fortieth of a class. 

Between the years of three and seven, everv 
child should be given a short period of in- 
struction daily, to get him in the habit of learn- 
ing, to teach him the simplest elements of 
knowledge-getting, to open his mind to a liking 
for literature and to give him a vocabulary that 
creates ideas. 

Here, then, lies the m*ther’s unparalleled op- 
portunity. Not only can she shorten the ele- 


mentary school course by home teaching, but 
she gives the child the true foundation for 
study, which he cannot gain in the classroom 
from the most capable and willing teacher. 

Perhaps it will be urged that home teaching 
is unprofitable to the child unless he be taught 
by the methods that the school employs; in- 
deed, that the old-fashioned teaching may even 
prove a drawback to him in school. 

The mission of “The League of Teacher- 
Mothers” is to make mothers capable of teach- 
ing their own children so that they will not 
only not be handicapped, but will enter school 
ready for real work, ready to understand the 
teacher’s assignment and command, fresh—ready 
to make notable progress, that will spur them 
to fresh effort. 

While it is true that children well-grounded 
at home are difficult to grade in school, yet 
this unevenness has its distinct advantages and 
is being accepted and provided for without em- 
barrassment in many public schools. 

Now that parents have become aroused to the 
pressing need for home teaching, not only as a 
means of restoring dwindling parental authority 
and strengthening home ties, but in order that 
the children may be successfully educated, the 
time has come to form a league of mothers will- 
ing to undertake this task. Towards this de- 
sired end, earnest women are working, not only 
throughout our country and even in 
harassed England, but from Alaska to the Andes 
mining towns, from Australia to Japan and the 
heart of China. Each mother who has experi- 
enced the satisfaction of teaching her own little 
child, wants to share the good work with other 
mothers and so help all childhood. 

Teachers are helping. Realizing the impos- 
sibility of giving the right start simultaneously 
to a score or more of new beginners, they point 
out to mothers that even ten minutes a day 
is more time than can be given the little indi- 
vidual in a crowded classroom, yet that it is the 
individual good that should be considered. The 
great problem of all time is the problem of the 


own 


human individual. All the real work of the 
universe has been done by individuals. “The 
world do move,” but it does not move m 


masses. The speed of an army with even ranks 


must be the speed of its slowest members. 


“The strong shall wait for the weary, the hale shall halt 
for the weak, 

even tramp of an army, 
from the line.” 


With where no man breaks_ 


Co il . . y 
This is not the plan for human progress. No, 


rather let us have: 





“Fair play for all men, and their share of light, 
That they may grow up to the topmost height 
Their souls can master.” 
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A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


BY J. L. MCBRIEN WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Specialist in Rural Schoel Extension, United States Bureau of Education 


The Secretary of the Interior, in his annual 
report for 1915, sounds a clarion call for a na- 
tion-wide campaign for better schools, with 
especial reference to the improvement of the 
rural schools. For a Cabinet officer to take 
such a bold stand gives new hope to the friends 
of rural education. 

In funds, in length of term, in equipment, in 
buildings, in administration and supervision, 
in courses of study, in efficiency of the teach- 
ing force, and in salaries paid, the superiority 
of the city schools is far above that of the rural 
schools. Secretary Lane declares: “An am- 
bitious people will go where education can be 
had for their children. There is no sense in 
talking of the charms of country life and the 
independence and dignity of producing from the 
soil if the school at command is no more modern 
than a wooden plow.” 

The Bureau of Education (one of the several 
Bureaus of the Department of the Interior), 
through its commissioner, launched a _nation- 
wide campaign for a more efficient school sys- 
tem, with especial reference to the improve- 
ment of the rural schools, on November 17, 
1915, at Nashville, Tenn. President Bruce Payne 
of George Peabody College for Teachers pre- 
sided. Delegates were in attendance from over 
thirty states. Commissioner Claxton, in the 
principal address of the Conference, took for 
his subject, “A More Efficient School Sys- 
tem.” He stated that the purpose of this cam- 
paign for better schools is to bring equal op- 
portunity of education to every boy and girl 
in America, in the country as well as in the 
town. The commissioner pointed out the neces- 
Sary agencies as follow :— 

A school term of not less than 160 days for 
each child. 

A sufficient number of teachers adequately 
prepared for their work. 

Consolidation of rural schools with an aver- 
age area of about twelve square miles for each 
school. 

Teacher’s home and a demonstration farm 
from five to fifty acres as a part of the school 
property. 

An all-year session adapted to local condi- 
tions. 

A county library with branch libraries at the 
centres of population, with the schools used 
as distributing centres. 

Community organization with the schools as 
the intellectual, industrial, educational and so- 
cial centres. 

A modern high school education for every 
boy and girl in America in the country as well 
as in the town. 

This program was unanimously endorsed by 


the hundreds of delegates in attendance from 
over thirty states, among whom were many 


leading educators, business and _ professional 
men. 


A national committee was appointed to in- 
augurate ways and means for carrying the com- 
missioner’s program into successful operation. 
This committee will meet at Detroit in Febru- 
ary during the session of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

The commissioner’s program was endorsed 
by the faculty and students of the West Ten- 
nessee State Normal School, Memphis; by a 
state conference of educators, business and pro- 
fessional men at Conway, Ark.; by a confer- 
ence of the state demonstration agents at 
Little Rock, Ark.; by the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, over 2,000 strong, at 
Corpus Christi; by a state conference of educa- 
tors at Austin, Texas; by the faculties and stu- 
dents of the State Normal School and the State 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, and 
by the faculty and students of the State Normal 
School, Edmond, Okla. 

The Bureau of Education and the Southern 
Conference for Education and Industry, the 
latter comprising fifteen Southern states, con- 
template a co-operative constructive campaign 
for better schools in these states. This will in- 
clude a campaign for a county force, for a 
wide-awake, progressive county superintendent 
of schools in every county, a sufficient clerical 
force to give the superintendent time for super- 
vision and field work, also an assistant to the 
county superintendent, devoting entire time, 
twelve months in the year, to the improvement 
of methods of teaching, and to the advance- 
ment of school interests. The county employ- 
ing the above force permanently will be placed 
on the 1916 “Conference List.” When a county 
thus organized has five rural centres the county 
will be placed in Conference Class “A.” A rural 
centre includes (1) a school with term of not 
less than 160 days, and with a corps of at least 
a principal and two assistants, one capable of 
teaching agriculture, another domestic science 
and another who is an efficient primary teacher ; 
(2) a school farm from five to fifty acres, which 
is the demonstration centre, used as a practical 
illustration for the community, (3) a_ teachers’ 
home, a part of the school property, (4) a com- 
munity savings and loan association, (5) an ac- 
tive Community League of at least three asso- 
ciations or clubs with joint session at least three 
times a year. 

Secretary Lane is certainly conservative in 
his estimate of $100,000 a year for two or three 
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years, with which to conduct 
campaign for rural schools. 

In the language of Secretary Lane, we make 
“bold to express the hope that no other policies 
of this government may be allowed to stay the 
internal development of this country.” While 
no patriotic American will ever stand in the 
way of adequate preparedness for the nation’s 
defence, the question of what it takes to con- 
stitute adequate preparedness is one upon which 
honest people may honestly differ. According 
to Secretary Lane, “Education is indeed our 
foremost industry, from whatever point of view 
it may be regarded.” Edmund Burke declared 
it to be the chief defence of nations. Edward 
Everett said: “Education is a better safeguard 
of liberty than a standing army; if we retrench 
the wages of the schoolmaster we must raise 
those of the recruiting sergeant.” The teachers 
of America are the chief defence of the nation. 

——————__ © 6-0-0 e+ —______. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADVISER SYSTEM 
BY R. H, JORDAN 
[West High School, Minneapolis] 


Although for years there has been a system 
of supervision of pupils in Minneapolis High 
Schools, through the medium of room principals, 
having in charge from fifty to 200 pupils each, 
the frequent change in personnel and the large 
groups of pupils left much to be desired. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1912-1913, a change was 
made in the West High School, by which each 
teacher in the building was to assume responsi- 
bility for the recitation class coming each day 
at the first period in the morning. This seemed 
a step in the right direction, and at the opening 
of the year 1913-1914, it was decided to adopt a 
definite plan, by which each teacher assumes re- 
sponsibility for a group of pupils at the time of 
entrance to high school, and continues to act as 
adviser for the same group, if possible, until 
graduation. In order to secure an unprejudiced 
point of view, it is deemed desirable that the 
group be one which does not immediately recite 
to the adviser at the time of entrance. The group 
in the beginning numbers thirty as a maximum. 
No group is discontinued, that is, transferred to 
another teacher, unless the number falls below 
ten, and not even then, if the teacher is not 
needed to assume charge of a group of beginners. 
As time goes on, and individuals become re- 
tarded, they are not transferred, but are retained 
with the original adviser. Pupils entering from 
other schools or cities are assigned to groups 
as near their proper classification as 
where vacancies occur. 

The adviser assists in the choice of subjects 
for the pupil, makes out his program each 
semester, assumes charge of his monthly report 
card, and becomes the medium of communica- 
tion with the parent with reference to his prog- 
ress in school, gives vocational advice and in 
general acts as the name would indicate. The 
adviser can frequently adjust differences between 
the pupil and a teacher without referring the 
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same to the principal; he is able to come so 
closely in touch with the advisee, that he is fre- 
quently the means of saving the pupil from leav- 
ing school, and of adjusting his course so that 
he is developed into an interested student. 

The system has an advantage in bringing the 
teacher into closer touch with the entire school 
curriculum and_ problems. He is forced 
to know a _ good deal about the course 
of study, and about the problems of depart- 
ments other than his own. He is also forced to 
interest himself in the problems of the pupil to 
a much greater degree than when he was in- 
terested only with those who recited to him 
each day. Of course it is true that some teachers 
are not entirely fitted to act in the capacity 
named. But this number has proved much 
smaller than was anticipated, for even with those 
teachers who were most antagonistic in the be- 
ginning, the plan has taken hold surprisingly, so 
that their interest in the young people has 
quickened more than was thought possible. It 
is certain that even with the advisers least fitted 
for the work, the pupil is receiving at least as 
much attention as he did under the former system. 
On the other hand, the interest of the teacher 
in the pupils reciting to him hes not diminished, 
but rather has been quickened. And the natural 
routine of the principal’s office continues as be- 
fore, save that the detail of adjusting programs, 
minor differences, and the like, has disappeared, 
giving more time for the checking of the more 
important items which go to supplement the ad- 
visers’ work. In this the attendance clerk of the 
office plays an important part. 

For a plan which has extended over only two 
years, any figures are of course not to be given 
too much weight. Yet they may fairly be said 
to indicate the trend of affairs. We would not 
look for any very notable differences in totals, 
in any case, in view of the fact that we have not 
passed from a totally unsupervised school to an 
entirely supervised one, but have simply substi- 
tuted a more efficient system. However, we find 
the following records :— 

During the school year 1913-1914, the number 
leaving school, excluding those who moved 
from the city, was 154, with a total enrollment 
of 1,509, and of this number, eleven cases were 
unexplained, and the reason never determined. 

For the year 1914-1915, the number leaving 
was 140, with an enrollment of 1,530, and of 
these, only three cases were unexplained and 
the reason never determined. 

At the opening of the year 1913-1914, 171 pu- 
pils who were enrolled the preceding June did 
not return. Of this number, forty-seven left 
the city, leaving 124 who left for other reasons. 
There were twenty-five of this number about 
whom no information could be secured, and the 
reason for leaving remained unknown. 

At the opening of the year 1914-1915, 118 
pupils did not return who were enrolled in the 
preceding June. Of this number, thirty-two 
left the city, leaving eighty-six who left for 
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other reasons. There weéte two of this number 
about whom no information could be secured. 

There may of course be a variety of causes 
for the lessened number of those who left 
school; but it is fair to presume that the in- 
fluence of the adviser was one of the contribut- 
ing factors. The figures really significant are 
the thirty-six cases unexplained in 1913-1914, 
as against the five unexplained in 1915. It is 
very evident that the interest of the teacher 
in his charges has been wonderfully intensified. 

The year just closed has been marked also 
by an increase in the relative number of pupils 
promoted, by a very marked decrease in the 
absence and especially in the tardiness. It is 


by which the 
sociated 
which is the self-governing council of the school. 
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felt that the influence of the advisers is one of 
the potent causes for this improvement. 


One development to be noted is also the plan 
adviser system has been as- 
with the students’ executive board, 


This plan, while in operation for only a short 
time, seems to give promise of wonderful suc- 
cess. 

Altogether, if testimony of parents, pupils 
and teachers, given spontaneously and _ unanti- 
mously, be worth anything, if the indications 
of the records be at all justified, and if the im- 
pressions of supervisors be of value, the plan 
now in operation is the best that has been tried 
in the five high schools of Minneapolis. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


It is not often that I now enjoy the luxury 
of seeing for the first time an important 
American city of which I have always known. 
In all my student days and in all my teaching 
of geography, the capital of Georgia was 
“Milledgeville on the Oconee River,” and in 
my subconscious mental activity it is still the 
capital. 

The story of the way the seat of govern- 
ment slipped away from Milledgeville in 1868 
is one of the tragedies that came in the wake 
of the Civil war. We cannot tell the story 
wisely and well here, but it is worth anyone’s 
learning who has an interest in the mistakes of 
tradition. 


Now the famous state house is a military 
school and public high school, and the gover- 
nor’s mansion is the residence of Dr. M. M. 
Parks, president of the Georgia Normal and 
Industrial College, in which are enrolled 700 
students with a list of 1,000 applicants who 
could not be received for lack of room. 

We have never seen 700 students occupying 
such restricted dormitory quarters, and not 
even Valparaiso or Winthrop College can boast 
better board or more for the money than these 
young women get,—room, fuel, lights and table 
board for nine months for $99, and no increase 
in war times. 

In seven years no student has been sent 
home because of infraction of the rules or of 
conduct unbecoming a lady. Where is this 
equaled? 


on 
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The faculty is as educationally and profes- 
sionally alert as can be found in any state in 
the Union. Twenty of the faculty have gradu- 
ated or studied at Columbia University, three 
at the University of Chicago, two at Harvard, 
one at Yale, three at Dartmouth, one at Johns 
Hopkins, five at the University of Tennessee, 
five at Peabody College of Nashville, and one 
or more at the University of Illinois, University 
of Virginia, University of Michigan, University 
of Georgia, Pratt Institute, New York City, 
University of City of New York, Winthrop Col- 


lege, New England Conservatory of Music, 
University of Kansas, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Wesleyan Female College, 


Menomonie, Wisconsin (Stout Institute), Iowa 
State College and State Normal Schools at 
Oswego and Oneonta, N. Y., Ypsilanti and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Edinboro, Penn. 

But after everything has been said about the 
material equipment, the marvelous growth and 
the scholarly rank of the faculty, the real climax 
of achievement is the spirit of the course of 
study, which is more in keeping with the glow 
and glory of the Pacific Coast than of the tra- 
ditions east of the Mississippi. 

From start to finish the slogan is “Education 
that educates the young women of Georgia for 
the life they will live as women in the twentieth 
century.” 

I wish I dared to hope that President Parks 
and his faculty can withstand the influences of 
the traditional standardization that forgets that 
women are women, and that Georgia is not 
Massachusetts or New York. 


~~ 
_ 
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If you would be a man, speak what you think today in words as hard as cannon-balls, and 
tomorrow speak what tomorrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict everything 





you said today.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR BILL 
The Keating Child Labor bill passed the Na- 
tional House of Representatives by a vote of 
337 to forty-six. Only one vote against the 
measure came from the North, Richard Wayne 


Parker of New Jersey. Several Southern mem- 
bers voted for the 
Abercrombie of Alabama, former state 5uperin- 
tendent and president of the State University. 


The most ardent friends of the measure did not 


measure, noticeably Mr. 


hope for any such majority as this. 

The Keating bill makes it unlawful for a 
producer or a dealer to ship in interstate com- 
merce goods which are produced wholly or in 
part in mine or quarry by children under six- 


teen years of age. If manufactured goods, they 


are debarred from commerce between the states 
if made in whole or in part by children under 
fourteen or by children under sixteen employed 
more than eight hours a day or by children 


under sixteen employed at night. 
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GIVE THE BUREAU A CHANCE 

The Bureau of Education of the United 
States is asking for an increase of nearly 
$100,000. It states definitely what it wants this 
money for. 

Estimates submitted for the fiscal year 1916- 
1917 are for about $217,000, an increase of 
approximately $97,000 over the amount for 
the current year. This includes an increase of 
$38,150 for the investigation and promotion of 
education and 
an increase of 





rural education, industrial 


school sanitation and hygiene; 


be — 
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$5,040 for the promotion of school and home 
gardening in cities, suburban communities, and 
manufacturing towns; an increase of $5,000 
for traveling expenses of members of the Bu- 
reau; ard the following new items: For spev- 
ialists in city school education, $10,500; for the 
investigation and promotion of the education of 
exceptional children, $8,800; for an assistant 
commissioner of education who shall be a 
specialist in secondary education, $4,500; for 
specialists and assistants in secondary educa- 
tion, $5,000; for specialists and assistants in 
commercial education, $10,500; for specialists 
and assistants in education of civics, $4,800, 

The school people must be urgent in this 
demand. They cannot hire lobbyist lawyers, 
They cannot go to Washington and interview 
the Congressmen and Senators. 

They cannot depend upon fanaticism or the 
zeal of reformers. We have no thought of 
criticizing the zeal of the champions of any 
cause. We can but notice the difference be- 
tween the advocates of suffrage and anti- 
suffrage, of saloons and anti-saloon sentiment, 
of labor and anti-labor legislation, of child- 
labor and anti-child labor and the friends of 
the Bureau of Education. 

The amount of money at the disposal of the 
Bureau aside from Alaska reindeer and 
printing was little more than $100,000. This 
is but one-fifth as much as was placed at the 
disposal of the Walsh Committee on Indus- 
trial Problems. 

There is no greater national scandal than 
the petty sum voted for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in a country that pretends to believe in 
education. 

The Department of Agriculture spends more 
money for education than has the Bureau of 
Education itself. Far be it from us to sug- 
gest less for education under the direction of 
the Department of Agriculture. No money is 
used to better purpose, but we do protest that 
the Bureau of Education should have a fair 
chance to show what it can do when it has 
something to do with. 

Write to your Senator and Congressman at 
once. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SURVEY 

The %00-page report of the Minneapolis Sur- 
vey which was the basis of the discussion of 
the ninth annual meeting of the National So- 
ciety for the ‘Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, January 20-22, was the outgrowth of a 
survey made according to a written agreement 
signed April 1, 1915. Four members of the 
executive committee of the survey were to be 
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inted by the society to act with Superin- 
tendent F. E. Spaulding, a local representative. 
The survey began May 1, and was completed 
September 1. The report went to press 
December 20. 

The expense was $8,000 of direct appropria- 
tion and services rendered without direct cost 
to the committee of about an equal amount. 

It was an exceptionally efficient survey, and 
the report as valuable as it could be in one 
large volume. The day of the one-volume re- 
port should now pass, and the Cleveland plan 
of handy special reports come into favor. 
Minneapolis as a manufacturing city gets the 
greatest possible advertising and promotion 
through the report. 

“According to the United States Cénsus for 
1909 the value of the antiwal per capita output 
of all employees in its manufacturing lines is 
greater than that of any other city in the 
country, if not in the world, being $4,880 for 
each employee. This is also true as to the per 
capita for each of its wage-earners, which is 
$6,140. Minneapolis stands second among all the 
large cities of the country in the value added by 
manufacture for each wage-earner, $2,110. 

“The industrial census taken by the 
Civic and Commerce Association shows that 
in 1914 there were engaged in manufacturing 
lines 1,431 establishments having a total of 
41,052 employees. Of these, 6,764 were sal- 
aried employees and firm members and 34,288 
were wage-earners, including 28,205 males and 
6,083 females. One hundred twenty-three 
separate and distinct lines of industries were 
represented, of which six employed more than 
half (20,805) of all the persons engaged in 
manufacture. 

“These were, in the order of product value, 
flour, lumber and timber, foundry and machine 
shop, printing, car construction and repair, and 
baking; and, in the order of number of em- 
ployees, foundry and machine shops, flour and 
grist mills, lumber and timber, printing, car 
construction and repair, and baking. These 
six lines together covered 577 different estab- 
lishments, employing 20,805 workers. Their 
combined output had a value of $111,811,000, 
the total value of all manufactured products 
having been $165,405,000. 

“Thus far the public schools have not de- 
voted their attention to the industrial worker. 
With the exception of the trade courses in the 
Girls’ Vocational High School, recently estab- 
lished, and a few evening classes carried on 
by various agencies, the whole field of serious 
trade and technical training is yet to be de- 
veloped. There are agencies enough, as a 
whole, for giving commercial training for the 
Ordinary office worker. Too many of them, 
however, are private schools and require the 
payment of large tuition fees. 

“The large attendance upon these private 
Schools of all kinds shows a need for additional 
facilities for training of this character by the 
public schools. The fact that last year more 
than 7,000 students in the city were enrolled 
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in private vocational courses of all kinds, in- 
cluding correspondence courses, and _ paid 
tuition to the amount of more than $300,000, is 
conclusive evidence of the demand for this in- 
struction.” 

The survey appears to have been unusually 
thorough. It does not appear to have been in 
any degree fractious, or freaky. The spirit ap- 
pears to have aimed to be helpful to all con- 
cerned. The recommendations appear to be 
wise and feasible. The report is a reliable docu- 
ment which will be of value in any library. 
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LEAGUE OF TEACHER-MOTHERS 

Miss Ella Frances Lynch, whose article on “The 
League of Teacher-Mothers” we use in this issue, 
is attempting a most important achievement, the 
need of which has long been appreciated, namely, 
enlisting mothers in the intelligent preparation 
of their children for the work of the schools. 

We ate not concerned with the details of the 
plan, we only hope a noble ideal will not be 
wrecked by criticism of non-essential details, 
as the Gary system is liable to be wrecked in 
New York City on its economic and religious 
side issues. 

If Miss Lynch can successfully launch and 
promote a movement which shall be to even a 
slight extent general, whereby mothers will be 
made to appreciate their responsibility for 
definite and efficient teaching of their chil- 
dren along lines that will enable them to enter 
school with zest and increased intelligence for 
doing conventional school work she will de- 
serve high praise. 

To achieve this there must be leadership of 
each “League of Teacher-Mothers” which is 
in full sympathy with the school work of the 
vicinage and is abundantly able to guide the 
home work, of the mothers so that it always 
helps and never handicaps the child when he 
enters school. The details can wait, but the 
inspiration for mothers to become “teacher- 
mothers” should not hesitate a day. 
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CHRISTENSEN DECLINES 


D. H. Christensen, for many years superin- 
tendent of Salt Lake City, declines to be a 
candidate for re-election. This is most re- 
grettable, as he is one of the masters of the art 
of city supervision. Few men have achieved 
as much by way of progress as has he. 

Few men have done as much in the evolu- 
tion of school buildings for the advantage of 
teachers and pupils, of health and comfort, as 
has he. 

He was among the first to adapt and adopt 
modern ideas in the testing of exceptional chil- 
dren and in the application of modern theories 
and practice for counteracting their limitations. 

He has been eminently skilful in adjust- 
ing teachers and principals to fields of greatest 
influence and to conditions of fullest results 
in service. 

He has dominated educational situations 
that have been more complex than have been 
those of any other city in America. No one 
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else has served the city as long in this capacity, 
and it will be interesting to see if any one else 
ever does. Our admiration for Swuperintend- 
ent Christensen, professionally and personally, 
is high and genuine. 

It is understood that. Mr. Christensen will 
go into the construction business on a large 
scale, a business in which he was engaged as 
a young man. He says frankly that he re- 
signs, not because he cannot be re-elected, but 
because he is tired of the everlasting nagging 
by a few people. When it is not one thing it 
is another. 

Unless some way can be found to eliminate 
the nagging of a few mischief-makers in every 
community the public schools will lose other 
first-class men like Mr. Christensen. 
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DID YOU HEAR FROM OREGON? 

Did you have a letter from Oregon in late 
January? We had several. The Governor asked 
every Oregonian to write to somebody not an 
Oregonian, and the Chamber of Commerce of- 
fered a prize to the school that wrote the most 
letters to the mnon-Oregonians. One_ school 
made a record of eighty-five per cent. of all the 
children and won the prize. We have decided 
to go. Have you? After enjoying to the full 
Everybody’s January article on “Why is a Bos- 
tonian?” with its fact and fancy, characterization 
and caricature, we wish we had the wit and wis- 
dom to write on “Why is an Oregonian?” 
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A UNIQUE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Out in Western Kansas under the inspiring 
leadership of Dr. William A. Lewis, the Fort 
Hays State Normal School is making and 
breaking records. In the first place it has all 
the city schools as the normal training school, 
with the principal of the normal training 
school, Charles A. Shively, as ex-officio super- 
intendent of city schools. This makes all prac- 
tice work of the seniors “the real thing.” 

The Rural Practice School on the Reserva- 
tion just across the creek from the normal 
school is a veritable country school. 

Hays is far enough from all city temptations 
and opportunities to make the social centre 
demonstration a genuine affair. It is a work- 
world in these schools, the boys in the manual 
training department having built their own 
gymnasium, sixty-five by eighty-five, with 
twenty feet in the clear. The entire expense 
covering all material in this great building 
was but $500. It has a floor as good as in the 
best gymnasiums, and it is electric lighted, the 
boys doing the wiring, as they have done every 
stroke of work. Already eight other small high 
schools in the state have followed the example 
of Hays in this matter. 

But the really unique feature is the vast agri- 
cultural plant with about 7,000 acres which con- 
nects with the adjoining demonstration farm 
of the State Agricultural College and _ the 
Government Experiment Station, making a 
great plant of 10,000 acres where all sorts of 
demonstrations are being made and in which the 
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normal school students have a part. If any 
other normal school in America has quite such 
an opportunity it has escaped our notice. 
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GOLDEN DEEDS 

Mrs. Mamie N. Thompson, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has a Golden Deeds book made by the 
first grade children each year that is really 
quite wonderful. The children select pictures 
illustrating “good deeds.” In the book of 
1915 there were 107 lessons, each illustrated, and 
each was accompanied with something that a 
child had said. There were twenty-nine children 
in the class, and twelve had but one picture and 
story, while one had nineteen, and several had 
five or more. The subjects and the picture 
were of the children’s own choosing. In ad- 
dition to the time-honored subjects such as duty, 
honesty and love there were subjects like en- 
couragement, charity, courage, anticipation, 
loyalty, compassion, brotherly love, thrift, grati- 
tude, perseverance, patience, appreciation, for- 
giveness, humane work. Of course these sub- 
jects grow out of the daily lessons which make 
an impression upon the children, so that they 
watch for pictures which will illustrate the daily 
lessons. 
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HUNTER STAYS 

Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, one of the men with a vision, con- 
science and courage, has been offered an attrac- 
tive position in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, but he could not leave 
honorably without the unanimous consent of 
the Lincoln Board of Education because he had 
recently signed a _three-years’ contract for 
$4,000, $4,250 and $4,500 a year. The city has 
put up an elegant high school building and one of 
the best Junior high school buildings in the 
country. The work was in a transition period 
and it would have been calamitous for him to 
have left at this time. 
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CHARLES J. BAXTER 

Charles J. Baxter, formerly state  super- 
intendent of public instruction of New Jersey, 
died at his home in Wilton, Maine, on Wednes- 
day, December 29. Mr. Baxter was a native 
of Sussex County, New Jersey, and was seventy- 
four years old at the time of his death. On his 
eighteenth birthday he began his work as a 
teacher in the district schools of his native 
county. Later he became principal of the 
schools at Franklin Furnace, in which position 
he remained thirteen years. He was appointed 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
1896, and continued in office until 1911, a 
period of fifteen years. Mr. Baxter was & 
master of every detail of state administration. 
He knew the schools and school laws and con- 
ditions in New Jersey, both locally and in com- 
parison with those of other states. We knew 
him well through all the years of service, and 
we appreciated the genuineness of his profes- 
sional devotion, and his mastery of the details 
of administration. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S “PREPAREDNESS” PLAN. 


The President has had a cordial reception in 
his speaking campaign in the Middle West, and 
there can be no doubt that popular interest and 
sympathy have been stirred by his forceful 
presentation of national obligations and perils. 
Prudence requires of him a certain reserve in 
all public utterances at a time like this, but the 
real meaning of his warning words is clear 
enough, and they derive more significance from 
the fact that he is by nature no alarmist. Mean- 
while, it becomes increasingly evident that the 
division in Congress and the country upon his 
preparedness policy will not be along party 
lines. At the recent peace-at-any-price meeting 
of the United Peace Societies at Washington, 
no less than six Democratic Congressmen waxed 
eloquent in their denunciations of the Presi- 
dent’s policy. 


A GERMAN RAIDER AT LARGE. 


The most surprising event of the week is the 
arrival at Hampton Roads of the British South 
African liner, Appam, which had not been heard 
from since January 15, and had been given up 
as lost—but it is not her arrival, but the fact 
that she came in, flying the German ensign and 
in charge of a German prize crew, that created 
most amazement. It had been assumed that 
the seas had been effectually cleared of Ger- 
man cruisers, but it appears that the raider 
which seized the Appam and brought her over 
from off the Canary Islands to our coast, evad- 
ing all British warships on the way, sank seven 
British vessels besides taking the Appam, yet 
no word of all this havoc had been made public. 
The question of the status of the Appam in a 


neutral port offers some new problems in inter- 
national law. 


THE RAILWAY WAGE QUESTION. 


The announcement that between 350,000 and 
400,000 railway emplovees were voting upon the 
question whether a strike should be ordered if 
their demands for an eight-hour day and time-and- 
a-half pay for overtime work were not granted 
might well disturb the public mind, if it were 
certain that a strike would follow at once upon 
an affirmative vote. Such a strike would cripple 
every form of business and would work almost 
unspeakable disaster. But labor organizations 
are usually in no hurry to make themselves the 
open enemies of the public. They have learned 
that patience and arbitration are more likely to 
achieve results than direct warfare. Four years 
ago, there was a situation somewhat like the 
present, and the engineers of the Eastern roads 
voted in favor of a strike. But wiser counsels 
prevailed; and, when negotiations between the 
managers and the men failed, a national arbitra- 
tion board intervened, and, after protracted hear- 
ings, concessions were made to the men. 


THE BRANDEIS APPOINTMENT. 


It is long since so great a stir has been oc- 


casioned, in Congress and out of it, by any Presi- 
dential appointment, as by Mr. Wilson’s nomina- 
tion of Louis D. Brandeis of Massachusetts for 
the vacancy on the bench of the United State Su- 
preme Court. That Mr. Brandeis is a Jew, and 
the first Jew ever put forward for that high 
office, enters into the matter hardly at all. 
Happily, the opposition to the confirmation of the 
appointment does not rest at all upon racial or 
religious considerations. It is based on the fact 
that Mr. Brandeis, while a brilliant man, is as far 
as possible from possessing what is described as 
a judicial temperament. He is a man of radical 
views and vehement expression; and definitely 
committed to an extreme attitude on more than 
one question which will come before the Supreme 
Court for adjudication. 


A CONFUSED PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 


A new element of confusion is introduced into 
this year’s Presidential campaign by reason of 
the conflicting provisions of the presidential pri- 
mary systems in different states. About one-half 
of the states—twenty-three out of forty-eight, to 
be exact—have provided themselves with some 
sort of a presidential primary; but the regula- 
tions vary widely. Nineteen states provide for 
a declaration of preference, and in twelve of these 
the voters are required to express their choice 
for vice-president also. Four other states elect 
delegates by direct vote. The Indiana primary 
comes first, on March 7, and New Hampshire and 
Minnesota follow on March 14; ten states vote 
in April and six in May; while three—North 
Carolina. South Dakota and West Virginia—put 
it off until June, the last two voting on June 6, 
on the very eve of the Republican National Con- 
vention. The delegates chosen will have to scurry 
to get to the Convention in time. 








A CURIOUS MUDDLE. 


In New York, an effort is to be made to re- 
lieve the muddle somewhat by holding an un- 
official, pre-primary convention to recommend to 
the voters candidates for delegates-at-large. In 
Wisconsin there is to be aconvention which will 
suggest delegates, notonly delegates-at-large but 
the whole list. In Texas, there is a peculiar mix-up 
arising from the fact that under the Texas law, 
two delegates are to be chosen from each Con- 
gressional district, and four at large. This would 
give a total of forty. But, under the new ap- 
portionment in the Republican Convention, Texas 
will be entitled to only twenty-four delegates. 
Each of the forty delegates therefore will have 
te be content with only three-fifths of a vote. 
The delegations from Wisconsin and Minnesota 
will go to the national conventions under strict 
instructions as to whom they shall vote for; and 
in Ohio these instructions are so strict that the 
delegates will have to vote for the first choice 
as long as he is in the field, and then for the 
second choice, even though he may not be in the 
field at all. These are but a few of the com- 
plications of this freak legislation. 
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A FLEXIBLE GRADING PLAN 


[Los Angeles Normal Training School.] 


That the school exists for the child has now 
become an axiom in the educational world. 
And while the normal schools accept this fact, 
they realize that their elementary departments 
must function in the training of the students 
who are at work in these various institutions. 
And so with the double duty of preparing the 
young teacher for efficient work and at the 
same time conserving the child, the organiza- 
tion of the training school must be effected in 
such a manner that it will serve this two-fold 
purpose. 

The usual plan of school organization has a 
tendency to overlook the needs of the individual 
child. He is made a member of a class and 
immediately forgotten. When any problem 
arises that pertains to his school life it is solved 
in terms of class and not in those of the indi- 
vidual. This procedure neither fits the child 
for life in school nor for life outside of it. There 
is no place in the present scheme where his self- 
initiative is fostered; if it exists, the school 
manages to do away with it by the time he has 
reached the third or fourth grade except in un- 
usual cases. Neither is he given the oppor- 
tunity nor the proper encouragement to be- 
come master of himself, for he is put in a class, 
and he either works or does not work in that 
class, but he continues to live in it. The natural 
results of such conditions are: (1) The child can 
never be sure that he is right unless he has 
heard that particular fact stated by some other 
person before he himself makes the statement, 
for the school does not provide the means of 
giving him the courage of his own convictions ; 
(2) he is not trained to get the individual inde- 
pendence which is the birthright of every nor- 
mal child; (3) he is not provided with that force- 
fulness which will prove an -asset to 
throughout the remainder of his life. 

He lacks the ability to measure either what 
he does do in school or what he fails to do. If 
one questions him as to how he is getting along 
in school, his reply will be one or the other 
of these: “Oh, all right, I passed” or “Not very 
well, I didn’t pass.” Now it would seem that 
much of this difficulty might be overcome by 
making him familiar with the particular work 
that he is to do, and by letting him do it as fast 
as he is capable. The individual children are 
given this opportunity in a flexible school or- 
ganization. 

The plan proposed is as follows :— 

That the kindergarten be considered the be- 
ginning of the system, and that the children be 
permitted to do work both in the kindergarten 
and the primary department at the same time 
when it is deemed advisable by the teachers in 
charge. 

The children of the first year are divided into 
four groups in reading and number, let us say, 
instead of two as was previously done. These 


-groups may be designated as 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D, 


him 


Those of the second year form four other groups 
which might be designated as 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 
Instead of the first year forming a complete 
unit, the system is made more flexible by giving 
the child the opportunity of working through 
eight constantly shifting groups. But since this 
is a part of a city system where the yearly unit 
scheme is retained and the children are com- 
mouly transferred from one school to another, 
for the sake of the child, the grade element can- 
not be entirely eliminated. But he is for prac- 
tical purposes ungraded for the period of two 
years although his status is easily determined 
should the teacher in charge be called upon for a 
transfer. Now if all children had equal ability 
to do the required work in the different sub- 
jects, this would simplify the scheme. But it 
is an understood fact that they do not have. 
And so in order to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual children, there should be an adjustment 
room established at the end of the second year. 
This will afford John B., who has done excep- 
tionally strong work in reading, the opportunity 
of devoting less time to reading and more time 
to number, in which subject his progress has not 
been so marked. He will only be retained in 
this “adjustment room” long enough to enable 


him to carry the work of the higher department. 


3ut if this room is to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was intended, it means that the in- 
dividual children who are detained here until 
each one adjusts himself must have the closest 
supervision of an experienced teacher. 

But for the majority of children the adjust- 
ment room will not exist. They will go from 
this primary department into a higher one which 
is made up of those pupils who are doing third 
and fourth year work. Here again are eight 
shifting groups in reading, arithmetic and the 
additional subject of English. The child pro- 
ceeds as before. The same system prevails with 
the “adjustment room” at the end of the fourth 
for those who need it. 

The fifth and sixth form another department, 
and it, too, has its “adjustment room.” This room 
and possibly that at the end of the fourth year 
may be utilized from above as well as from 
below, thus serving a double purpose. In this 
department also there will be an increase of 
subjects in which the groups are at work. 

The pupils are classified according to their 
ability to advance. The aim is to cover the 
work in such a manner that each child can do 
his work well. The scheme is not devised 
wholly for the rapid advancement of the bright 
pupils, although it is made possible for them to 
pass on as rapidly as they can thoroughly cover 
the work. But it has a greater merit in the 
fact that it provides for the normal advance- 
ment of the child who is slow in grasping the 
work of a particular subject. 

This method of grouping requires divisions 
in the different subjects of the course of study; 
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although certain branches (such as art, music, 
etc.), may be taught to the class as a whole. 
It also makes it possible for a child to be in 
one group for one subject and an entirely differ- 
ent group for another. And so “the teacher 
may have as many groups as she deems advis- 
able in as many subjects as she chooses.” The 
membership of the group is not constant, for 
a pupil will promote himself from one group 
to another as fast as he has completed the re- 
quired work of his present group or has shown 
himself capable of doing the work assigned to 
the next higher group. 

This must all be managed and supervised by 
mature, sensible teachers who have a real ana 
sympathetic interest in child life. | Otherwise 
these disadvantages are apparent:— 

1. The health of the nervous, ambitious child 
might be ruined. 

2. The teacher might lose the personal touch 
with the pupils because of the frequent shifting 
of the group. 

3. Children of slow developnient,may be mis- 
understood or neglected. 

4. This method may tend to bring: about su- 
perficial training unless it is guided carefully. 

5. It may stress the importance of tests and 
examinations. 

But the advantages greatly over-balance the 
difficulties. They are as follows:— 


1. It is economical. The bright pupil goes 
along from grade to grade as fast <5 he is able, 
thus making room in the lower grades for the 
admission of new pupils, thus lessening the de- 
mand for more rooms and more teachers. 

2. The bright pupil, not being compelled to 
mark time, will retain a greater interest in his 
work. 

3. Standards of scholarship will thus be im- 
proved, and the membership in the higher grades. 
will be increased. 

4. Because of the small groups the teacher 
will be able to reach individually those pupils 
who are weak in one subject and thus enable 
such pupils to advance with their grade. 

5. It will simplify the problem of discipline. 

6. It affords an opportunity for the child to 
learn how to study, and gives him time to form 
habits of study. 

?. Since this does not require grouping in 
all subjects, certain branches may be taught to 
the class as a whole, thus retaining the ad- 
vantages. Of ‘having the class’ recite together. 

And so like all other schemes it has its favor- 
able points and its unfavorable ones. But the 
main objections may be eliminated if the work 
is rightly planned and carefully supervised, and 
best of all it furnishes the means of cultivating 
a most valuable habit, the power of independent 
work. 





EDUCATORS 


Dr. Irving S. Cutter, who was principal of 
the Beatrice, Nebraska, High School, from which 
he became the state representative of Ginn & 
Company, is now the head of the staff of the 
Medical College of Omaha with a large pri- 
vate practice, but he so far retains his interest 
in education that he is president of the 
Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club. 


Mrs. Mary G. Whiting has served on the 
school board of Somerville, Massachusetts, for 
six years and retired from service voluntarily. 
The school board passed extended resolutions 
of grateful appreciation and the Somerville 
Journal’s editorial leader paid high and appro- 
priate tribute to her service. Mrs. Whiting 
has been one of the most progressive school 
board members we have known in New Eng- 
land. We think it not too much to say that 
in her six years of service she set in motion 
more entirely new educational activities and 
saw them successfully established than has any 
other school board member we have ever 
known. Somerville has passed from an _ ultra 
conservative city educationally to a genuinely 
progressive city, and not a little of the transfor- 
mation has been due to Mrs. Whiting’s leader- 
ship and consistent championship. All too 
often such labor of love by school board mem- 
bers goes unrecognized. 


Warren E. Eaton, long-time principal of the 
Harvard School in Boston, a man of much 


PERSONALLY 


skill and vigor of oral and written speech, was 
the father of Walter Prichard Eaton, one of 
the most attractive magazine writers of today. 
No young man of his age has achieved greater 
success in essay writing and criticism than has 
this son of a notably successful Boston master. 


Mrs. M. L. Fulkerson, Salem, Oregon, the 
most uniformly and remarkably successful 
woman on the educational platform in the state, 
both in instruction and in evening lectures on 
“Boys Will Be Boys” and “Girls Will Be Girls,” 
is one of the county school directors, and a 
local school director, so that her lecture has 
the ring of experience when she talks of the 
“Fun and Not-Fun in Being a School Director.” 
She is the “Emil Stanton” of one of the most suc- 
cessful series of articles in the Journal of Edu- 
cation last year. 


There is a certain satisfaction in writing of 
one’s association with well-known persons, but 
that is as nothing in comparison with the op- 
portunity to pay tribute to some one of whom 
the world at large knows comparatively little. 


Down in the Ozarks, William H. Lynch has 
worked enthusiastically with young people for 
near half a century. I had met him often be- 
fore he attracted my attention. I had met him 
at National Education Associations and in a 
National Political Convention. I knew him as 
a good fellow, as an interesting personality, 
but he signified little beyond that. 
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At a State Association meeting in one of the 
Southern States I was much impressed by the 
address of a superintendent of schools, and 
sought his acquaintance. Almost his first ques- 
tion was: “Do you ever go to Missouri?” and 
the next, “Have you ever met William H. Lynch?” 
and then he told me that he and his wife 
owed all they are professionally to Mr. Lynch, 
and told a wonderful story of the way Mr 
Lynch rescued them from the oblivion of ignor- 
ance in a far-away corner in the Ozarks. I 
then made the most of my personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Lynch. 

Not long after that I was at the meeting of 
the Inland Empire Association at Spokane. I 
met a physician who had come to the meet- 
ing from a small city in the Pan Handle of 
Idaho on purpose to find out if a man said 
to have a “national reputation” had ever met 
Mr. William H. Lynch of the Ozarks. He later 
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had two brothers meet me. They were all 
prosperous in Washington and Idaho, and they 
said they would still be in poverty in the 
Ozarks far from any town had not Mr. Lynch 
found them out, made them believe they could 
know something, do something and be some- 
body. 

These are but two cases of which there have 
been several. I wish I could make my readers 
understand with what satisfaction I assured 
those three brothers that I did know Mr 
Lynch, that he was still inspiring young people 
to make something of themselves. 

It takes as much power to raise 100 pounds 
one foot as to raise one pound 100 feet, and 
there is genuine satisfaction in knowing a man 
who has rejoiced in the opportunities afforded to 
extend a helping hand to a multitude of boys 
and girls born in unstandardized homes away 
from standardized schools. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
AMERICANIZATION 


A little, dark-haired, bright-eyed woman was lifted 
upon a chair in the big ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, before the recent great Na- 
tional Conference on Immigration and Americanization. 
She had an American flag pinned on her dress. It was 
Mary Antin. “Oh, this is a good sight to me!” she ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. “It is particularly good to find 
that in Philadelphia, where the Liberty Bell pealed out, 
they are up and doing and are pledging us, at last, the 
very things we came to this country seeking!” 

The appearance of Mary Antin stirred the audience 
greatly. No wonder she terms the conference “one of 
the most thrilling experiences of her life.” “This Ameri- 
can world of ours seems to have been suddenly fused 
into a real understanding of how much we have to do 
in this country before all of us are truly Americanized,” 
she declared with tears of joy. 

It was a memorable conference. High government 
Officials, noted teachers, doctors, social workers, church 
leaders were among those who contributed to the most 
remarkable symposium ever the alien. And 
the proper education of the newcomer was the most 
vital of all the problems presented. United States Com- 
missioner Claxton urged education to all newcomers 
who are above school age; Governor Brumbaugh ad- 
vised that “all the young foreigners whom we turn out 
of our schools should be called back for a year to be 
taught citizenship,—preparing for preparedness. If we 
can get our citizens and our industries organized, the 
matter of navies and armies will be of small concern.” 
Robert Bliss of the American Library Association de- 
clared that “we must change the immigrants’ point of 
view by teaching and inducing him to read books in 
English, as much of his present reading is anarchistic, 
vicious and immoral.” 

Albert Shields, New York School Board’s Bureau of 
Reference and Research, struck the same thought as 
Mary Antin: “We want to get away from the idea of 
making immigrants into clumsy imitations of 
Americans. Our methods of alien 
from efficient,” he added. 

H. H. Wheaton, United States specialist in immi- 
grant education, Washington, declared that a gigantic 
work in vocational guidance could be done at the ports 
of entry, were departments of the Federal Government 


held on 


native 
education are far 


given full authority. He advocated free public even- 
ing schools, (three a week for two hours or less) with 
specially trained teachers and instruction in civics, Eng- 
lish and whatever would be of practical aid to the new- 
comer. 

It was pointed out that there are ten million negroes 
and thirteen million white persons of alien birth in the 
United States; and that 330,000 men, women and chil- 
dren born outside of this country, represent fifty-nine 
per cent. of the depositors in postal banks and seventy- 
two per cent. of the $70,000,000 deposits. Since August, 
1914, immigration has come to a standstill, and it has 
transpired that of the seventeen million foreign-born 
people, a considerable number are not citizens and do 
not intend to be. 

Among the valuable results of the Conference was the 
formation of a National Americanization Council, for 
the co-operation of public and private agencies. Among 
the various suggestions were: A Congressional Appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the Bureau of Education’s work 
in eliminating illiteracy among the foreign; a Federal 
picture poster of welcome to women aliens as well as 
to men; Federal protection for women as for men; the 
abolition of the head tax on immigrants; the keeping 
of naturalization courts open at night and Dr. Sidney 
Gulick’s sane propositions for immigrant registration 
and the open door. Betterment of laws is anticipated 
to provide for the education of the foreigner, to guide 
him into suitable employment, to give him proper 
housing facilities, to protect him from accident and in- 
dustrial diseases, and furnish accident compensation. 

A great feature of the conference was the Americani- 
zation Art exhibit in Memorial Hall, Fairmount 
Park, showing what the state of Pennsylvania has done 
to develop genius among those of foreign birth or de- 
scent. This exhibit includes hundreds of water- 
colors, pieces of sculpture and a rare display of art 
handicraft in iron, metal, leather, 
Awards amounting to $2,000 are 


oils, 


etc. 
and 


wood, glass, 


offered by Mr. 


Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, Philadelphia philanthropists, 
who have been the chief backers of the Philadelphia 
meeting, and have given the new “Americanization 


movement here (as was done last year in New York) 
the benefit of an influential background and support. 
LAS 
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BOOK TABLE 


TYPICAL NEWSPAPER STORIES. By H. F. Har- 
rington. Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 297 
pp. Price, $1.60. 

If ever there was a time when people should read a 
good newspaper, it is now; and if ever there was a time 
when newspapers should present the news accurately 
and readably, it is now. For things are happening 
quickly and significantly, and every one should want to 
live with the times. 

Mr. Harrington has chosen one of the quickest ways 
of presenting the strong points of newspaper writing 
by reprinting some of the best stories the papers of 
the country have printed. It is doubtful if students in 
the sixteen schools of journalism will learn more from 
any text than they will from Mr. Harrington’s “source 
book.” Any one interested in newspapers finds the 
selections so interesting that this book of true stories 
is laid down as reluctantly as a book of good fiction. 
And if others, who read little more than the headlines 
of the papers, would read some of the stories in “Typi- 
cal Newspaper Stories,” and would glance at Mr. Har- 
rington’s brief comments on the construction and style 
of the stories, they would understand the charm of 
newspaper writing and reading. 

All of the stories from the country’s leading papers 
which the editor has selected are good; some of them 
are history now. ‘They are typical stories, except that 
there are few typically poor ones. 

By such a text as this much can be taught those who 
want to be rewspaper writers. The theory that re- 
porters cannot be taught much about the business 
before they start out on real assignments is thoroughly 
exploded. The principles of exposition and easy 
writing are quite as important as familiarity with po- 
licemen for the newspaper man of today. 


SOILS AND PLANT LIFE AS RELATED TO 
AGRICULTURE. By J. C. Cunningham and W. H. 
Lancelot (Iowa State College). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 368 pages. 
This book is intended as a first book in agriculture 

for rural, grade, and high schools, and as such is of 

great impcrtance in view of the largely increased inter- 
est in rural schools and rural school work that has been 
manifested in the last few years. The authors are 
teachers of botany and chemistry respectively in the 
agricultural course in Iowa State College. They have 
produced a very attractive and stimulating book, in 
which the pupil is led to discover facts for himself and 
subsequently to apply what he has learned for himself. 

Scattered through the earlier parts of the book are a 

series of exercises or experiments (forty-six in number) 

to be performed by the pupil, from which he is to draw 
his own conclusions. 

The first five chapters deal with soils—how they are 
made and mixed, their constituents (air, water, etc.), 
the temperature of the soil and tillage. The chapters 
on “Plant Life” include discussions of seed selection and 
distribution, seed germination, the work of roots, 
leaves, stems and flowers, the formation and develop- 
ment of seed, the propagation of plants, and detailed 
treatments of various agricultural products, such as 
corn (fifty-three pages), the small grains (twenty-one 
Pages), grasses (twelve pages), clovers and other 
legumes (thirty-five pages), fibre crops (twelve pages), 


fruit-growing (twenty-three pages), and vegetable- 
growing (eighteen pages). The book is illustrated by 
over 150 photographs, diagrams, and tables and is 


splendidly printed, with durable paper and binding. It 
is well worth reading, whether one is teacher, pupil, 
farmer or merely one of those unfortunates to whom 
“back to the farm” represents all that is really worth 
while—perhiaps because unattainable—in life. 





ESSAY WRITING. By Guy Kendall, M. A. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Price, 60 
cents. 


Whether it be a teacher or a student who is select.ng 
a book on essay writing, he would do well to consider 
this volume. Its very smallness is an advantage: it is very 
concise in spite of its comprehensiveness, and ‘the facts 
are stated clearly though briefly. It ranges from the 
Sentence to the complete essay; and its most conspicu- 
ows excellence is the number and aptness of the examples 
cited. This is particularly true in the chapter devoted 
to letter writing, where the variety and excellence of 
Specimen letters—all from the writings of famous men— 

erves special commendation. 

A device for emphasizing the important points is the 
Use of very heavy black ink. Thus one is enabled at a 
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glance to get the central theme of any of the essays 
quoted. The author’s treatment of this troublesome 
question of essay writing is helpful and stimulating. The 
mechanical parts of essay writing, such as sentence struc- 
ture, topical outlines and punctuation, have been handled 
most happily. The last named is not at all slighted by 
coming in the back of the book and being contained in a 
single chapter, but is, on the other hand, treated excel- 
lently, and is an embodiment of the whole book: con- 
ciseness, clearness, good examples, emphasis of a par- 
ticularly needful or striking thought. 


EVOLUTION, HEREDITY AND EUGENICS. By 
John M. Coulter, University of Chicago. 

REPRODUCTION. By Professor T. W. Galloway of 
Beloit College. 

These books belong to a series on science for public 
schools. They are written in clear and interesting style, 
and must be of great value to both student and teacher. 
The farmer and horticulturist will find the one on 
“Reproduction” of great worth as a handbook. 

The boys and girls in our schools are fortunate in 
having put into their hands two such valuable text- 
books in fundamental questions of science. A thorough 
grounding in accurate knowledge of our world is a 
splendid beginning for life’s tasks. 


DIE WAHRHEIT UBER AMERICA. (The Truth 
About America.) By Dr. Karl L. Henning. Leipzig: Ju- 
lius Klinkhardt. viii + 142 pages. Paper. Price, $1.80. 
According to the title page and preface, Dr. Karl Hen- 

ning, the author of this anti-American tract, is a resi- 
dent of “Denver, Colo., U. S. A.” We wonder, after 
reading parts of it, how the worthy doctor can possibl 
live in stch a rotten country. For him “The Trut 
about America” means “Half-Truths about America,” or 
“Disagreeable Truths about America,” for he mentions 
none of our virtues and all of our vices, real and al- 
leged, from munitions manufacturing to sensational 
preaching, divorce, childless marriages, church suppers, 
high school immorality and even Billy Sundayism. The 
book is evidently intended to take away what few friends 
we still have among Germans. We venture the assertion 
that 1f America were Germany, Dr. Henning and all 
others of his stripe would be promptly boy-edded. 


KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT. By William J. 
Cromie. New York: The Macmillan Company. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 

This book presents many important facts about the 
care and building of the body. It is really valuable as 
a manual of exercises for the entire family. There 
are chapters dealing with the needs of men, women and 
children, and there are concise discussions of such vital 
topics as the influence of mind upon health and the 
relations of eating, drinking, bathing, rest, sleep and 
fatigue to health. 


TECHNIQUE OF PLAY WRITING. By Charlton 


Andrews. Introduction by J. Berg Esenwein. Spring- 
field, Mass.: The Home Correspondence School. 
Cloth. 265 pages. ‘Price, $1.62, postpaid. 


The editor of The Writer’s Library, Mr. Esenwein, 
calls Charlton Andrews’ “Technique of Play Writing” 
a full working guide of theory and practice for those 
who write and market plays. Such it in reality is, a 
very thorough exposition of the subject and plot, con- 
struction, dialogue, scenario making, devices and con- 


ventions, character drawing and so on through the 
subject. The author is clear in his statements and 
convincing, al 
ESSAY ON MANNERS. With Other Essays. By 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
land, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Edited by Eunice J. Cleve- 


HAMLET. Edited by David T. Pottinger, Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. Cloth. 


Price, 25 cents each. 

Two desirable additions to Longmans’ English aie, 
which series is edited by Professor A. H. Thorndike o 
Columbia University, are made with the publication of 
the above volumes. The volume edited by Eunice J. 
Cleveland, who is head of the English department of 
Northrop Collegiate School, includes Emerson's essays on 
Manners, Self-Reliance, Compensation, Nature and 
Friendship. The notes to both volumes are ample. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 

Try Murine Eye Kemedy tor Red, Weak, Watery 

Eyes and Granulated 3s, No Smarti: 

ce Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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This department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


of the country. 
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Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Bra.n- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. =  +G. 
Doudna, Richland Center, president 

12: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, 
Hartford, Conn., High School. E. 
A. Case, Willimantic, president. 

18-19: North Central Council of 
State Normal School Presidents. 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Frank 
A. Weld, Moorhead, Minn., 
president; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, 
Ill., secretary-treasurer. 

19: Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association, Hartford, Conn. 

22-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superinten- 
dence, Detroit, Mich. D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 


98-24: Conference of City Normal 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. James 
Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Ill., chairman. 

23-25: The National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Cyrus J. Brown, State Supervisor 
of Rural Schools, Baton Rouge, 

a. 


28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 
office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

MARCH. 

411: National Baby Welfare Cam- 
paign Week. Under direction of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart. Pittsburgh, president. 

80: Florida County Superintendents’ 
meeting, Live Oak. W. N. Sheats, 
Tallahassee, state superintendent. 

APRIL. 

6-8: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 

8-8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark, Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 

6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 

18-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Jantsen, secretary. 


16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or- 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 


20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell, supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 
MAY. 


10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


-— 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MONTAGUE. An unusual type 
of report has been put out this year 
by Superintendent Francis S. Brick 
of the Monittague schools. It is a 
survey of the most profitable sort, 
not conducted by outside “experts” 
but a survey of the system as the 
superintendent and teachers under- 
stand it. Its aim is simply to show 
the parents what the basis of admin- 
istrution in the Montague schools is. 
It is clear, simple and inclusive. Oc- 
casional excerpts from the writings 
of leading educators show the 
parents what Mr. Brick and his 
teaching force are striving for. 





MAINE. 
AUGUSTA. The State Depart- 


ment of Education announces the fol- 
lowing schedule of teachers’ conven- 
tions and summer schools for 1916:— 

Teachers’ conventions: February 
11, Friday, Kennebec County, Au- 
gusta; March 10, Friday, York 
County, Sanford; March 17, Friday, 
Sagadahoc County, Bath; April 7, Fri- 
day, Hancock County, Ellsworth; April 
14, Friday, Knox County, Rockland; 
April 17, Monday, Penobscot County, 
Bangor; April 28, Friday, Franklin 
County, Farmington; May 5, Friday, 
Western Somerset County, Norridge- 
wock; May 5, Friday, Eastern Somer- 


set County, Hartland; May 11-12, 
Thursday and Friday, Oxford 
County, Bethel; May 15, Monday, 


Eastern Penobscot County, Lincoln; 
May 19, Friday, Piscataquis County, 
Dover; May 26, Friday, Lincoln 
County, Wiscasset; September 15, 
Friday, Waldo County, Brooks; Oc- 
tober 26-27, Thursday and Friday, 
Maine Teachers’ Association, Port- 
land. 
Summer 
teachers: 


schools for 
July 17—August 4, Ma- 
chias; July 17—August 4, Castine; 
July 17—August 4, Gorham; July 
31—August 18: Fort Kent. Sum- 
mer term of State Normal School: 
July 17—August 25, Presque Isle. 
Summer school for secondary teach- 
ers: June 26—August 4, University 
of Maine, Orono. Summer school 
for supervisors of music: July 10-28, 
Castine. 


elementary 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


TROY. Mrs. Russell Sage has de- 
cided to found a branch or depart- 
ment of the Emma Willard School 
in Troy for the purpose of teaching 
domestic and industrial art, to be es- 
tablished upon the site of the former 
Troy Female Seminary, which she 
attended as a pupil. 

‘The new school is to be known ag 
the Russell Sage School of Practical 
Art, and for its maintenance Mrs, 
Sage has appropriated $250,000. It is 
intended for young women, who will 
receive instruction in arts similar to 


those taught at the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and Simmons College, 
Boston. 


NEW YORK CITY. Neighbor- 
hood playgrounds under the direction 
of play leaders were maintained in 
432 American cities during the year 
ending November 1, 1915, according 
to the annual report of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America. The number of new 
plavgrounds obtained was _ nearly 
1,000, bringing the total number of 
playgrounds now in operation up to 


3,294. More than 100 cities employ 
1,053 play leaders throughout the 
year. 

In 250 cities playgrounds, like 


parks and schools, are administered 
by tthe municipality itself. Seventy 
cities maintain classes for training 

recreation workers. 
in nineteen cities bond issues for 
recieation purposes were authorized, 
the bond issues authorized in seven- 
teen of these amounting to $1,363,750, 
In forty-nine cities neighborhood 
playgrounds have been given by 

private individuals. 
school 


Six hundred and_ twelve 


buildings are reported in use as 
evening recreation centres in 136 
cities. Fifty-five cities report 146 
buildings set aside, and _ wholly 


given over to neighborhood recrea- 
tion centres. In twenty-six cities 
streets are set aside for play. 

The average daily attendance on 
the summer playgrounds in 389 cities 
reporting was 814,108. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LEWISTOWN. At the _ recent 
municipal election the citizens by 
a majority of almost two to ome 
authorized the floating of bonds to 
the amount of $100,000 for the build- 
ing and equipment of a new modern 
high school building to accommodate 
the growing high school enrollment 
which has increased more thaa 
seventy per cent, in the past five 
years and now numbers 312. The di- 
rectors have selected a site for the 
erection of the building that is with- 
in five blocks of the centre 90 
population of the borough and that 
contains six acres. In addition to 
the building there will be laid out om 
this site an athletic field more thas 
400 feet square with provisions for 
kinds of high school outdoor games. 
All of the borough’s teachers have 
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Massachusetts [eachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 
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A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 
On a firm financial basis 


ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 
SOMERVILLE. 








Secretary 


Teachers 


Convenient, inexpensive, promptly 
effec.ive. for headache, brain-fag, 
nervousness, indigestion, insomnia 
and poor appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid:Phosphate 


is just what all brain workers need. It 
contains the necessary phosphates to 
produce a nutrient and tonic effect and 
give tone and vigor to brain and body. 


A teaspoonful in a glass of 
cold water with sugar, makes 
a delicious, refreshing drink. 


Anldeal Remedy in Nervous Disorders 
Rumford Chemical Works 


The 


Tonic 


(Non-Alcoholic) 





Providence, R. I. 

















enrolled in the Pennsylvania State 
Educaticnal Association and all are 
active members of the Mifflin County 
Teachers’ Association. 

T. Latimer Brooks is superinten- 
dent here. 

DUNMORE. Community _ sing- 
ing is a new form of social activity 
inaugurated in the boroughof Dun- 
more under the direction of Superin- 
tendent C. F. Hoban, assisted by 
Mrs. Owens, supervisor of music. On 
the opening night 1,000 people from 
the neighborhood gathered together 
in the high school auditorium to 
spend an evening in singing and re- 
ceiving instruction in singing. The 
songs sung on this occasion were 
distinctively the productions of the 
Pennsylvania authors—Steven Col- 
lins Foster, whose melodies are dear 
to every heart, and Thomas _Dunn 
English’s “Ben Bolt,” Nevin's 
“Rosary” and Joseph MHopkinson’s 
“Hail Columbia,” and John E. Bar- 
rett’s “Pennsylvania.” Meetings of 
this character will be held at least 
once a month. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

JACKSON COUNTY.  Superin- 
tendent Luther Elrod of this county 
has joined forces with State Superin- 
tendent M. L. Brittain in the cam- 
Paign against adult illiteracy. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
DURHAM. President D. H. Hill 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, who has served the state, 
through the college, so efficiently 
and loyally for twenty-six years, has 


resigned. In his letter to the trus- 
tees he tells of the task which awaits 
him in writing a history. He says: 
“The aged survivors of the Confed- 
eracy have asked me to write this 
memorial of the deeds and the suf- 
ferings of the soldiers and the peo- 
ple of North Carolina. I feel that 
I cannot decline the offered trust.” 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. The Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal has taken on a new 
feature, a feature which papers else- 
where have taken up and found dis- 
tinctly profitable, a Sunday page 
devoted to educational matters and 
school news. The quickness with 
which all who are interested in the 
schools, from whatever angle, catch 
on to the habit of buying the Sun- 
day Commercial Appeal speaks for 
the success of the undertaking. Miss 
Charl O. Williams, county superin- 
tendent, and J. W. Brister, president 
of the West Tennessee State Nor- 
mal School, have assisted the news- 
paper much in starting the page. 

The purpose is to cover every 
phase of school activity—the work 
of the schoolroom, athletics, special 
entertainments, club meetings, build- 
ings and improvements, school board 
items and the social life of the school 
and community, of which the school 
is rapidly becoming the centre. 





ARKANSAS. 

CONWAY. Superintendent J. P. 
Womack has put the school ard 
teachers of this city on as high a 
scale of preparedness for promotion 
in scholarship and in life as the most 
progressive schools on the Pacific 
Coast. Here are a few of the recent 


advances in educational progress: A 
sewing department.—Swings anc see 
saws for 150 pupils at a time.— 
Giant strides.—The beginnings of a 
manual training department.—A _ vol- 
unteer cadet corps of nine who teach 
a class a day each—aA school bank 
that pays sixty per cent. dividends 
annually.—Departmental work in the 
grades.—A self-rating efficiency scale 
for teachers—A ‘sane examination 
schedule.—Physical drill with vic- 
trola—A home-work credit sys- 
tem. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY.  Superin- 
tendent G. V. Buchanan and a com- 
mittee have made the following un- 
vsual recommendations in a report 
to the Board of Education:— 

We recommend that all grade 
teachers in the system drawing 
monthly salaries of less than the 
maximum, be passed upon by a board 
consisting of the teachers’ principal 
in each case, the three supervisors 
and the superintendent and that all 
such teachers who are recommended 
by this professional board be given 
at the close of the school year $ ad- 
ditional salary per month from the 
present date, or such proportionate 
part thereof as the funds then in 
hand may provide. 

“We further recommend that the 
principal of the high school and the 
superintendent together canvass 
the salary situation in the high school 
and report such increase in the 
monthly salaries of individual teach- 
ers as seems just and equitable, such 
increases to date from the presemt 
and to be paid at the end of this 
schoo] year, in whole or in such pro- 
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portion as the funds then in hand 
may provide.” 

According to Superintendent 
Buchanan such a premium to be dis- 
tributed at the end of the year would 
amount toabout $750. This will come as 
“prize” money to every teacher who is 
now receiving less than the maximum 
salary under the teachers’ salary 
scale whose work is such as to make 
the committee believe she is deserv- 
ing of $5 additional for each month 
of work from last Monday night un- 
til the end of the year. 

The idea is one submitted by Di- 
rector Charles Harrison, chairman of 
the committee, and is only one of the 
first steps, he says, in putting the 
wage proposition of teachers on a 
strict basis of merit. 

The next step, according to Mr. 
Harrison, will be ‘the adoption by the 
Board of Education of a resolution 
providing for an extra month’s pay 
for all teachers who take as much as 
four or six weeks’ work at a nor- 

mal school or college during the 
summer. 


‘This will be an 
teachers to better themselves all the 
time,” said Mr. Harrison, “and I 
find that the larger cities which have 
adopted the plan have found it works 
admirably. A teacher working nine 
months in the year for a salary of 
$60, $65, or $70 can hardly afford to 
spend much money in the summer for 
more education unless she is to re- 
ceive recompense in some _ form 
or another. The extra month’s sal- 
ary proposed would be a proper in- 
centive to induce her to the 
extra work and bear the ex- 
pense. 

“We cannot go on forever with 
the old material in our schools un- 
less we improve it. I do not believe 
in this plan of raising teachers’ sal 
aries according to the number of 
years they have been in the service. 
That is the wrong way entirely un- 
less the teacher is constantly study- 
ing and improving he rself. Some of 
the teachers in our public schools 
getting $85 per month are jokes. 
They have held their positions for a 
number of years, which accounts for 
their high salary, but they do not 
know a bit more than they did when 
they entered the system except they 
have had a little experience. 


incentive to 


take 
extra 





LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Twelve months’ 
pay for public school teachers in- 
stead of nine and a half months, ade- 
quate funds for retirement of teach- 
ers and a five-mill minimum and a 
six-mill maximum tax are among 
the recommendations made by 
Sol Wexler to the school board 
in a long letter tendering his 
resignation as president and mem- 
ber. Mr. Wexler left New Orleans 
to join a New York banking house. 

His letter of recommendation is in 
part as follows:— 

“See to it, that the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Board is provided with ade- 
quate funds for the retirement of 
superannuated and mentally and 
physically defective teachers and 
principals. 

“Strive continually ‘to procure for 
the use of the schools a minimum 
tax of five (5) mills, and a maximum 
of six (6) mills. so that the system 
can be kept abreast of tthe times, ob- 
solete, unsanitary and unsafe build- 
ings replaced by modern structures, 
the Delgado School operated, free 
textbooks furnished to all indigent 
children, adequate playgrounds with 
apparatus provided, and last, but 
most important, that téachers be 
paid for twelve (12) months, instead 
of nine and one-half (9%) months 
as at present. 


“Do not neglect the negro in pro- 


viding educational facilities. The 
welfare of the South can be greatly 
increased by better educational and 


uplift work among our negro popu- 


lation. Give them the rudiments of 
a good education up to the eighth 
grade. with specially selected sub- 
jects, and, particularly, teach them 
the domestic sciences and the voca- 
tions which will enable them ‘to be- 
come more useful citizens and tax- 
payers.” 

The Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry will hold its 


1916 meeting here from April 16 to 
20. A. P. Bourland of Washington, 
D. C., the executive secretary of the 
conference, has organized the fol- 
lowing service for its sustaining 
members :— 

1. An “individual service” 
ply data, progress-items, 
to aid leaders in their 


to sup- 
plans, etc., 
work for 





school, college, community and 
county dev elopment. 
A “community service” to aid 


ay in the joint efforts of clubs and 
agencies for recreation, culture, mar- 
keting, savings, etc.; (2) in the work 
of the School Improvement or 
Parent- Teacher Associations, 

3. A “county service” to aid in 
bringing about the co- operation of 
forces for the a of com- 
munity centres, the training of 
teachers and in "extending the work 


of improving and developing the 
schools. 
4. A “college service” to bring 


thought and experience together (1) 
for maintenance and endowment 
plans, (2) for the organization of 
the elementary school, the high 
school, college and university to 
form a_ progressive educational 
course for the individual. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The annual report of 
the Bureau of Student Employment 
made public at the University of Chi- 
cago shows 1,420 students, including 
1,192 men and 228 women were assisted 
in finding positions, and the total 
amount earned by resident students 
was $148,518—an average of over 
$100 per studem. In addition, seventy- 
four students were assisted to perma- 
nent positions, the earnings in which 
averaged over $800 a year. 

The grand total earned by students 





Government Positions For 
Teachers 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout 
the entire country during the Spring. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$€00 to ‘1.500: have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. | 

Those interested should’ write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedtre showing examination dates 
and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtain- 


able and giving many sample ex- 
will be 


amination questions, which 


sent free of charge. 
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placed by the bureau in this one 
year was $209,253.40. 

The variety in the kinds of posi- 
tions is shown in the fact that they 
range from those of athletic officials, 
chauffeurs, cooks, janitors, and 
models, to those of political workers, 
stereopticon operators, paper- 
hangers, barbers and translators. 

Of the whole number, the waiters 
earned the largest amount, $23,000; 
the clerks and cashiers the next 
largest, $16,792; houseworkers and 
cooks next, $14,970; and companions 
the next, $14,512. Tutors got the 
highest rate of pay, $1.28 an hour; 
while musicians were a close second, 
with $1.15 an hour. The waiters av- 
eraged 27 cents an hour. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. On the recommen- 
dation of Superintendent J. H. Har- 
ris, the Board of Education of 
Dubuque has engaged H. W. An- 
derson, a graduate student of the 
department of education of the 
University of Iowa, as a school statis- 
tician. Mr. Anderson will devote 
himself exclusively to work in the 
field of school measurements through 
standardized and _ uniformed tests 
like the Courtis, Thorndike, Ayers, 
Starch, Ballou and other tests. 

The purpose of the appointment is 
to provide for more scientific super- 
vision, and thereby increase the effi- 
ciency of the schools. It is believed 
it will make for greatly mproved and 
much more intelligent service to the 
children and the teachers. 

Mr. Anderson has specialized in 
school measurements and is_thor- 
oughly familiar with the methods and 
the technique of the work. He was 
recommended to Superintendent 
Harris for the position by Dr. W. A. 
Jessup, head of the department of 
education of the University of Iowa. 
under whom he has been working for 
the past two and one-half years. 

To appoint a specialist in school 
measurements and educational statis- 
tics is a distinctly new step and Du- 
buque is one of the first—if not the 
first—of ‘the smaller cities to enlist 
in the enterprise. 

KANSAS. 

LEAVENWORTH. Reporting on 
the topic of school boards Walter R. 


Smith, in the Leavenworth survey, 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions :— 


1. That the board be careful at 
all times to continue to stick to its 
own work—the business administra- 
tion of the schools—interfering only 
when necessary with the educational 
administration. 

2. That the former excellent 
practice of turning over the pur- 
chasing of supplies to the clerk of 
the board be returned to, or an ex- 
pert fiscal agent be employed. 

3. That a definite budgetary sys- 
tem be established, whereby all in- 
come shall be estimated at the be- 
ginning of the year and parceled out 
to meet tthe needs of the schools as 
they have been reported through 
Principals and superintendents. 

4. That the present moderate tax 
tate of six mills on the dollar be 
maintained for the running expenses 
of the schools, for the -more liberal 
purchase of equipment, and for the 
Necessary repairs and remodeling 
needed in some of the half century 
old buildings to adapt them more 
fully to up-to-date school work. 

That an expert school archi- 
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summer The Stout Institute Mom 


Eleventh Annual Summer Session July 31 to September 1, 1916. 


courses in the Manual Arts. 


class accommodations in dormitories for women, 


Twenty-six courses in Home Economics. 


Fifty-five 
First- 
Illustrated catalog, 1916 Ses- 


sion, ready March 1. Address L. D. Harvey, President, The Stout Institute. 


tect be consulted for this remodel- 
ing and for future school expansions. 

6. That a definite and compre- 

hensive plan be carefully worked out 
for the purchase of additional land 
about some of the buildings, and a 
certain swum of money be set apart 
in each annual budget for this pur- 
pose. 
7. That a similar definite plan be 
devised for some of the expansions 
which all recognize will be demanded 
in the near future, many of which are 
recommended in other parts of this 
report. 

8. Finally, ‘that through the 
press, the parent-teacher associations 
and the various cultural and business 
organizations of tthe city, a campaign 
of publicity be inaugurated for the 
education of public sentiment regard- 
ing the needs of tthe schools and of 
the commercial and other values of 
meeting these needs in the building 
up of a greater Leavenworth. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. Some months 


ago when Dr. C. D. Tucker was in 
Florida he sent a young alligator to 
Mrs. David Thompson, who is the 
teacher in the primary grade at the 
Dudley School. The alligator has 
been a great pet with the little folks 
who have helped to wattch over and 
care for it with great concern, and 
the saurian has seemed to like the 
school environment and has thrived 
in the Kentucky climate. Mrs. 
Thompson had the small pupils 
write compositions about the alliga- 
tor and sent the papers to Dr. 
Tucker, the donor of the gift. 

SOMERSET. Few schools can 
put out bulletins with the help of the 
finest job printing plants which equal 
the Somerset High School bulletin 
just published by the School Print 
Shop. It is a most elahorately illus- 
trated pamphlet of 80 pages, with 
pictures which really show what is 
going on at this progressive school. 
If the Somerset School does not “fit 
children for life,” no high school can, 
J. P. W. Brouse is superintendent 
and John B. Phillips, principal. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 

GRAND FORKS. Dr. Webster 
Merrifield, long president of the 
State University of North Dakota, 
died in Pasadena on January 22, at 
the age of sixty-three. Dr. Merrifield 
was eminently successful as president 
of the University and its growth un- 
der his administration will always be 
designated as a great era in its his- 
tory. When he resigned as president 
he took up his residence in Pasadena. 
where he has been one of the fore- 
most citizens in the promotion of ac- 
tivities for the improvement of the 
young people. 


WISCONSIN. 
PLATTEVILLE. There is deep 
grief in the community as well as the 
school over the sudden death of Dr. 
W. J. Sutherland, long president of 


Girls’ School 
FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 





Requested to recommend qualified 
teachers for next year. Address Paul 
Moss, President, DuBignon Institute 
Homerville, Ga. Also quote rate for 
three months. 
~ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 








the Normal School of this city. All 
business houses, schools and places of 
public entertainment were closed for 
two hours during the funeral ser- 
vices. The faculty and _ students 
passed the following resolution:— 

“We have learned to respect, ad- 
mire and love Mr. Sutherland, as an 
able teacher, a man of scholarly at- 
tainments, of high ideals, and a 
friend and adviser with a thoughtful 
consideration for all the students as 
individuals. He led us in our learn- 
ing, he inspired us to our best ef- 
forts, he held before us a high stan- 
dard of life and gave to each of us 
freely his personal sympathy and as- 
sistance. We shall always miss the 
cheery smile, the kind word and the 
helping hand which was ever ex- 
tended to us. We can find few words 
that will convey to others our sense 
of the fine true-hearted, courageous 
and broad-minded ideals for which 
President Sutherland stood to us, and 
for which he will always stand.” 

APPLETON. Twelve Lawrence 
College students have been suspended 
by the faculty and ten more were 
placed on probation as the result of 
what was a riot in the boys’ dormi- 
tory. Upon returning from a vaude- 
ville house, where 100 students nearly 
broke up the acts with yells, the boys 
tore down tthe doors, bent the hinges, 
rolled beer bottles downstairs and 
had a general “rough house” accord- 
ing to the president of the college. 

MADISON. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is this 
year arranging for an extension of 
its work in answering questions, sug- 
gesting methods and plans, and gen- 
erally giving educational help by 
correspondence. 

The aims of the school service 
work are:— 

1. To give individial professional 
help to teachers in service through- 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
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The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 


Dover, N.H. 
Telephone 253-6 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. Write for particulars. 





out the state by correspondence, 
bulletins and. visits. 

2. To use statements of difficul- 
ties of teachers as foundation for the 
compiling of state educational bulle- 
tins which will be of practical bene- 
fit to teachers. 

3. To direct teachers to bulletins 
and other helps published by this and 
other state departments, wuniversi- 
ties, commercial organizations, edu- 
cational foundations and the national 
bureau, from which they may obtain 
free, or at small cost, useful and valu- 
able information to improve their 
work. 

4. For the better carrying out of 
our aim three, to co-operate with 
other state departments, universities, 
etc.. in the issuing and exchanging 
of bulletin facilities. 

5. To co-operate for the better 
carrying out of aim one, with super- 
intendents for supervision, inspec- 
tion and suggestion; with state in- 
spectors for requested visits of in- 
spection and suggestion; with exten- 
sion officials for correspondence 
work; with institutes, community or- 
ganizations, mothers’ clubs, etc., for 
general community help. 

6. To make, in part at least, the 
work of arranging, digesting and 
classifying material, of compiling an- 
swers to questions, and of developing 
qucstions asked into bulletins of in- 
formation a supervised practical 
training in educational laboratory 
werk for advanced students of edu- 
cation. 

A member of the staff, Miss Janet 
R. Rankin, will take charge of this 
work. During the past year she has 
organized and conducted a_ school 
service bureau, similar in aim and 
method to the work described, at the 
River Falls State Normal School. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Eighty per 
cent. of the graduates of the gram- 
mar schools go to the high school. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. The Board 


ot Faucation and Board of Supervi- 
sors of San Francisco, acting con- 
jointly, recently requested the 
United States Bureau of Education 
to make a survey of the city schools. 
In conjunction with the commis- 
sioner of education, Dr. Claxton, 
they will have the help of several 
educators from various parts of the 
United States to pursue specific 
lines of the investigation. 


Dr. Charles A. McMurry will de- 
vote his time to an examination of 
the course of study in the elementary 
schools; to the detailed method of 
classroom teaching, as well as the 
standards for supervising and judg- 
ing elementary instruction, and to 
some study, probably of _ teacher- 
training and preparation. Dr. F. B. 
Dresslar’s share of the survey will 


consist of a careful investigation re- 
garding schoolhouse construction and 
sanitation. This work will begin this 
month, and Dr. Dresslar and Dr. 
McMurry will spend the month in 
California. 

Upon the completion of his part of 
the survey in San Francisco, Dr. Mc- 
Murry, who is granted a leave of ab- 
sence from Peabody College during 
the winter quarter, will enter upon a 
second investigation, in Missouri, In 
connection with the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, he will spend the month of 
March visiting the five state normal 
schools and the training school at 
the university, making a survey of 
their plans for teacher-training, es- 
pecially in connection with practice 
schools and demonstration schools. 

The enrollment for the spring 
term at the University of California 
is a record-breaker—approximately 
7,000. 

SACRAMENTO. Spanish is rapidly 
forging to first place as the leading and 
most popular foreign language in the 
high schools of California, according 
to statistics of enrollment of pupils 
by subjects, just compiled from cur- 
rent reports by Will C. Wood, com- 
missioner of secondary schools. 

While Latin, with an enrollment of 
15,303 pupils, still holds first place, 
Spanish is second with a total of 
10,844 pupils. German js third with 
6,680, French is fourth with 2,990 
and Greek is last with only 137 
pupils. 

The first two years of Latin are 
offered in 250 high schools, the only 
schools not offering this work be- 
ing the evening high schools. 

Spanish is offered in 144 schools, 
French in sixty-five schools, German 
in 145 schools and Greek in nine 
schools. 

The enrollment of pupils in Latin 
drops rapidly after the first year, the 
figures show. 

Mr. Wood says: The 
countries to 


Spanish- 
American 


the south 
are developing with wonderful ra- 
pidity, and are becoming the 
world’s best buyers of manufactured 
products. Heretofore the demands 
of these countries for manufactured 
goods have been supplied by Euro- 
pean nations, by Germany and Great 
Britain especially. 

These nations sent traders into 
South America who knew the Span- 
ish language and who were willing to 
learn the customs of South Ameri- 
can peoples. The great war has 
shattered trade relations between 
them and South America, leaving am 
unparalleled opportunity for Ameri- 
can manufacturers and commercial 
men. 

We are gaining a foothold in the 
Spanish speaking countries while 
the war is on, but our relatfons are 
dictated not so much by good feeling 
for the American trader as by the 
pressing needs of South American 
peoples for manufactured goods. 

Our traders have never adapted 
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themselves to conditions of life ig 
South America; they have insisted 
upon doing business with South 
America in the American way and 
in the English language. Since 
mutual understanding is the only 
basis for lasting trade relations, we 
cannot hold this trade after the war 
unless the people of this country 
learn Spanish. 

Along with Spanish our young 
people should study the life of the 
South American peoples. They should 
learn something of South American 
history and geography. 

If Spanish is properly taught, a 
knowledge of the life and customs of 
South American peoples will be @ 
by-product. At present we are 
placing emphasis upon the teaching 
of cultural Spanish, the language of 
the pure Castilian. 

BAKERSFIELD. Kern County, 
Lawrence E. Cheneweth, county 
superintendent, continues to be edu- 
cationally prominent. A recent sur- 
vey of the 246 elementary teachers 
showed that sixty hold life diplomas, 
fifty-two are from the Los Angeles 
State Normal, forty passed the 
county examination, thirty hold cer- 
tificates from other counties, twenty- 
six are San Jose Normal graduates, 
sixteen are graduates of nonmal 
schools outside of California, six are 
university graduates, four come from 
the Fresno normal, three hold special 
certificates, three are Chico normal 
graduates, and two each come from 
the normals at San Francisco, San 
Diego and Santa Barbara. 

Kern Counity is as large as the 
state of Massachusetts and to visit 
each school and personally examine 
each pupil in every subject studied, 
as well as look into the sanitary con- 
ditions, requires about 10,000 miles 
of travel, and physical limitations 
alone have prevented visits and satis- 
factory inspection of all schools in 
the most remote sections, and yet 
Mr. Cheneweth has been an inspira- 
tion to teachers, pupils and parents 
in every nook and corner of the 
county. 

AUBURN. Placer County, Miss 
Irene Burns, county superintendent, 
is planning the most elaborate clean- 
ing up time on record. Mrs. Mar- 
garet S. McNaught is to make the 
same kind of a flying trip through 
this county ‘that she made in San 
Benito County last spring. The 
Auburn Daily Journal publishes 
each week one letter sent to Miss 
Burns by some teacher telling what 
is being done im anticipation of the 
visit of Dr. McNaught. This adds 
greatly to the “cleaning up and 
fixing up campaign” in Placer 
County. 

> 





National Association of Teachers’ 


Agencies 


Wednesday, February 
President’s address, A. F. Pease, 
Boston: “The Professional Signifi- 
cance of Appointments by Teachers’ 
Agencies,” Director Charles H. Judd 
of School of Education, University of 
Chicago; address, Dean W. A. Jessup, 
College of Education, State Univer- 
sity of Lowa; “Difficulties in the Rat- 
ing of Teachers.” Dean W. W. 
Charters, University of Missouri; 
“The Status of Teachers’ Agencies 
on the Pacific Coast,” E. C. Boynton, 
Los Angeles, California; “How Can 
the Teachers’ Agency Render Its 
Best Service?” E. E. Olp, Chicago, 
Ill. Discussion. 
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It Couldn’t Be Done 
Ss [Author Unknown.] 


= ~ Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 
st But he, with a chuckle, replied 
oe _ niaybe it couldn't,” but he 
ee would be one 

» Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

"So he buckled right in, with a trace 

; of a grin 

"On his face. If he worried, he hid it, 
ik an etn to sing as he tackled the 








sae 
= That gen sR be done, and he did 
é it. 
- Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never 
do that; 
At least no one ever has done it.” 
But he took off his coat and he took 
. off his hat, 
cat And the first thi ng we knew he’d 
begun it; 
: & With a lift of his chin, and a bit.of 
tae a grin, 


Without any doubting or quit it, 
He pp to sing as he tackled the 


thin 
That couldn't be done and he did 
it. 


| There are thousands’ to tell you it 
cannot be done. 
There are thousands to prophesy 
failure; 
There are thousands to: point out to 
you, Ome by one): 
The dangers that wait to assail” 





you, > oe 
~ But just buckle in with a bit of a 


grin 
Then take off your coat and go to 
it; 
“Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thing 
That “cannot be done” and you'll 
do it. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“An Application of the Teachings of 
rist to the American Japanese 





\ Versity of Kansas, Lawrénce, Kas. 
- News Bulletin. 38 pages. 
the Danish People’s High School.” 
o Wy, Martin Hegland, president . of 
S aldorf College, Forest’ City, Ia. 
: ~- 190 pages. United States Bureau 
ST of Bducation Bulletin 1915, No. 45. 
"State Normal School, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 1915 Yearbook. 122 
pages. John G. Crabbe, president. 
Meriden, Conn. 1914-1915 Report. 95 
pages. David Gibbs, superinten- 
dent. 
+» “A League to Enforce Peace.” By 
“ee A. Lawrence Lowell. World Peace |i 
> Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon street, 
~ Boston. Pamphlet. Series, Vol. V, 
No. 5, Part 1. 18 pages. 
“Why the Smith-Hughes Bill now 
“ “before Congress Providing Fed- 
eral Aid to Vocational Education 
» Should Receive Your Support.” 
ae 5: Bulletin of the National ciety 
r the Promotion of Industrial 
Pa aiducation, 14 West 42d street, 
“New York City. 
ithington, Conn, 1915 Report. 
est C. Witham, superintendent, 
i¢ Normal Training School, New 
ao. Conn. 1915-1916 Catalog. 
pages. Marcus White, principal. 
irvey of the Gary and Preyoca- 
Honal Schools.” From seventeenth 
mnual report of city superinten- 




























, 1914-15. 61 pages. 


*Problem.” By Herbert¢Flint. Uni-| 


wt * . TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s a 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


From Phin gems scv ype y of scheols at Oswego, N.Y., Jan. 17. i916: 

Our teacher of commercial subjects has met with an accident by which the will be 
unable to resume ber work for an indefinite time. Usn “you recommend to 
me a suvstitute teacher? . . . Piease reply at earliest possible moment. 


Telephone ——— ap seeege Jan. 19: 


We can fixe of Mamaroneck, well vouched for by the Commercial 
Department o Plattsburgh normal, to begin at once. 


Letter from Oswego Jan. 20, § a. 

{ wish you te get Mr. of Wamasoneck here by Monday, Jan. 2, if possible, om 
the terms set forth in my application for a substitute teacher of commercial subjects 
towel — me hear from you at the earliest hour after you have something del inite 


Telephon a to Oswe 3p 
be with yes 0 to hagin work Monday morning. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y.- 


YOU WANTED THAT oS eee Busriness’”™ 
Lee eee eee ie TELLS WOW Se 


The = Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego,. ti 


* WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 

















Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Averve 


New York 
Becoom mend@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WH. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





Alen :3: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sxssse.te fo! 
=e FOREIGN ee ee Friacipale, Assistante, Tutere sad Gev- 


Mrs. A. J. a 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filled bum 
, 00 of high grade itions (up to 
° rge to © 
a for registration. if aan - 


her forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8- Kelloge 31 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with good generabeducation wanted for cepartment work im 
High, aie tenchen and Norma! Schools and esin Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade with ability to teach some approvsd 
tem of music and eos THK TEA payin $70 to $90 per month. For farther 
information address THE TEA HERS’ oO ENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Buildeng. Hi: €; Pa. Co-oper ating Agescses in Denver and A tlavtthe 





THe BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY © tis Semon: Boting, Boston 


. 


Tau somnnmnnnons TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


= W. MULFORD, Proprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Fe Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
ibtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° : 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 














We have ‘unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers.in every part of the countrv. 


WINSHIP 


ALVIN F. PZASE, 





Bent of schools of New York 


| 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. od Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 


























































‘our First Position! 
Will the pupil be able to do it? 


The two things that will assure success are: 
Faithful application to studies, and Learning the skilled use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


It is the Remington that you are most likely 
to use when you take your first position. 


Training on the Remington pays best 
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~~ New York and Everywhere = 
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_ @ Would you accept an increase of 20% to 

- _§ 40% inyoursalary? Many acountry-school 

_ §} and grammar school teacher has done so 
as @ result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout thecountry 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
pap eg oo rs. They are having 

har rk to find them. Good commercial . 
teachers are scarce, Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


ie ; : rf scident to happen—a little ice 
= Qualify as acommercial teacher and move Itis so easy for an accident to happ 


Sadia ¢ " on the street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's 
“up into “‘secondary”’ school work. Com- bill and a week or two of enforced idleness without @ 


mercial teaching is vitally interesting and ER 2 
,enjoyable and aboundsin large opportunities 9 __ Inone high school last winter three teacher: 
[ : } laid up with sprained ankles as a result of slipping 08 
for tangible usefulness. oe ik : <0 a 
Ask for complete illustrated catalog. And this is the simplest and least expensiv 5 
8 ee a: ‘cident that might happen. There are hundreds of 
ge de a ways by which even the most careful may suffer loss 9 
Mal of time and salary, with greatly increased expenses. ff 
s - 
den Commercial Schoo Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 
I Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, 
Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. but also for loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. 


A few cents a day will afford complete protection 
Walter Leroy Smith, President against these three dread contingencies, that rob so 


: . a ny h f their savings and their peace of 
156 Pleasant Street, sige Mald M : aT teachers 0 eir savings 


mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
_ We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, sten enog- the whole story. 


p taphorn, -Mpekheopety “Seectrpists and ccvbatartes. TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 





























